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SOME LIMITATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN 
APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE 


By Sytvan Barnet 


Broadly speaking, we can distinguish in our intellectual his- 
tory two sharply opposed attitudes toward death; either it is 
an end, or it marks a beginning. “ A man that is in his wits,” 
writes Plutarch, “ cannot be ignorant that he is . . . born to 
this very end that he must die.” And to this pagan quotation 
we may contrast the message of Christ: “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

Eminent English and American scholars have, in the last 
few decades, emphasized the close relation of the Middle Ages 
to the Renaissance. The approach has yielded profitable re- 
sults, but, like many theories, it has been overworked, and too 
often secular Elizabethan writings are analyzed against a re- 
ligious medieval background. Tragic drama, and Shakespeare’s 
work especially, has suffered from a subtle spiritualizing, and 
plays about fallible men are frequently studied as exrempla in 
the sermon to which, it is implied, the Elizabethan was con- 
tinually exposed, even when he deserted his shop for a visit to 
the theaters on the Bankside. 

Shakespeare as Christian appears most subtly and most per- 
suasively in the pages of Messrs. E. M. W. Tillyard and G. 
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Wilson Knight, but he is also to be found in numerous books 
and articles by less sophisticated scholars and critics who have 
adopted the method, and lopped off or stretched out the trage- 
dies to fit the Procrustean bed. Thus a recent contribution to 
Shakespearean scholarship sees God’s love and mercy manifest 
throughout the tragedies, and asserts that Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes live in the most friendly of universes, for they act 
“ within the boundaries of a beneficent and divine order,” where 
“the wheels of retribution move irrevocably, quickly, impar- 
tially, but compassionately.” + Knight and Tillyard look more 
closely at the plays and pay more attention to the characters in 
the dramas, but they, too, supply their own backdrop against 
which they examine the dramatis personae. Shakespeare, it is 
argued, was a Christian, and his audience thought in Christian 
terms. Now as St. Paul realized, the heart of Christianity is the 
resurrection, for if Christ is not risen, faith is a foolish hope, and 
death is not succeeded by life. The Christian pattern moves 
from weakness to strength, from death to life, from sin to bliss. 
Its form is therefore comic, and Dante writes a Commedia be- 
cause he knows that a tragedy begins quietly and ends in 
horror, while a comedy begins harshly but concludes happily. 
Though Dante himself spoke of his poem merely as a comedy, 
the Tenth Epistle makes clear his view that a “ divine” poem 
cannot be constructed in a tragic form. But Knight and Till- 
yard insist that Shakespeare’s plays are written in accordance 
with Christian thinking, and that the tragedies no less than 
the comedies are sermons and moralities. The plays are seen 
to follow the Christian movement from death or catastrophe 
to regeneration, and Shakespeare’s late romances are invoked 
to show that the total structure of his dramatic thought is one 
of happiness following close upon disaster, with death turning 
into life. Knight suggests that the romances embody not Shake- 
speare’s response to the demands of a new audience and a new 
(for Shakespeare) theater, but the dramatist’s final vision of 
life. Shakespeare adds, Knight says in The Crown of Life (p. 
30) , his Paradiso to his other works. 


*Carmen Rogers, “ Heavenly Justice in the Tragedies of Shakespeare,” Studies 
in Shakespeare, ed. Arthur D. Matthews and Clark M. Emery (Coral Gables, 
Florida, 1953), pp. 117, 125. 
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Tillyard’s theory runs close to Knight’s: whatever tragedy 
is, it ultimately embodies the idea of regeneration, and the 
tragic hero quits the world a better man for his sufferings. 
Tillyard insists that King Lear and Othello follow this prin- 
ciple, and that the plays depict “through the hero not only 
the destruction of an established way of life, but the birth of a 
new order. Othello in his final soliloquy is a man of a more 
capacious mind than the Othello who first meets us.”? Else- 
where Tillyard suggests that Hamlet is not a tragedy because 
the idea of regeneration is not present. The social order has 
been purged of its evil, and the hero has suffered greatly, but 
because his sufferings do not enlighten him and reorganize his 
personality, the play is not tragic.’ Putting aside the problem 
of whether or not Hamlet becomes an enlightened avenger who 
is unsullied by base motives, we may for a moment inquire into 
the source and validity of Tillyard’s definition of tragedy. He 
is, of course, influenced by traditional Christian teaching, but 
also by the anthropology of the last sixty years. Drawing 
chiefly upon the work of Maud Bodkin, he finds that ritual 
lrequently enacts the idea of renewal through destruction. 
Primitive rituals (at least according to Frazer and Jung) thus 
parallel Christian beliefs, and since the drama had its begin- 
nings in the church, what could be more natural than to ex- 
amine tragedy in the light of its origins ana analogues? But 
to do so, however methodically, is to engage in the reductive 
fallacy and to see the product as containing no more than the 
source. Furthermore, the claims of early anthropologists that 
the study of primitive (usually defined as non-literate) drama 
illuminates the drama of urban societies, we now realize, is ill- 
founded, for primitive people have their own history, and are 
not merely representatives of earlier stages of our past. Nor 
can we regard Elizabethan tragedies as ritual dramas. Though 
a study of early Christian rites sheds some light on the first 
stages of English drama, tragedy must be recognized as quali- 
tatively different from ritual, containing themes not necessarily 
identical with those of its antecedents. Elizabethan drama can 
be traced back to church ceremonies, but only in a crude sense 


* Shakespeare’s Last Plays (London, 1938), p. 16. 
* Shakespeare’s Problem Plays (London, 1950), pp. 12-17. 
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may we say that liturgy flowered into tragedy. We can trace 
most of the steps in the secularization of drama, but not even 
by hindsight can we detect the embryo of tragedy in medieval 
plays. Elizabethan tragedies, then, are not necessarily related 
to ritual dramas of other cultures; nor are they merely artistic 
refinements of an earlier native ceremony. 

Christianity is optimistic in its assertion that with God all 
things are possible; and it is consummated in man’s union with 
the love that moves the sun and other stars, or with the affirma- 
tion of the boys in The Brothers Karamazov. The crucifixion 
itself, viewed properly, is an occasion for happiness, and St. 
Anselm wrote that he felt joy when he thought of the benefits 
it brought. But where is the note of rejoicing in the tragedies 
of the master dramatists? The Greeks, though deprived of 
Christianity, knew a good deal about tragedy, and they seem 
not to have required the theme of regeneration. Aristotle is 
silent on the subject, and though Aeschylus sometimes ends his 
plays on a note of life, Sophocles and Euripides are, for the 
most part, content to end merely with a choric summary of the 
catastrophe. The “ quiet ending ” of Greek tragedy has helped 
to give rise to the belief that tragedy ends happily, but the 
theme of renewal is, in fact, absent from most of Sophocles 
and Euripides. Oedipus the King concludes grimly enough, and 
were it not for Oedipus at Colonus, written twenty years later, 
few critics would see in the exiled stumbling hero the sugges- 
tion of a purified man beginning a new life. Euripides’ plays 
are even more clearly lacking in the idea of renewal. Medea 
leaves Corinth, and Jason—about whom we are not greatly 
concerned—is leit to live out a barren life until the day when a 
rotted timber will strike him dead. Hippolytus concludes with 
only the promise of more horror: Artemis will destroy a 
favorite of Aphrodite’s, and Theseus lives on futilely to lament 
his error.’ 

A survey of the work of Shakespeare’s contemporaries (play- 





*See Theodore Spencer, Death and Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), p. 19. 

5 About one-third of the extant Greek tragedies do not end with death, and 
Aristotle, of course, recognized that many conclude with an “ averted catastrophe ”; 
but he clearly indicated his preference for the unhappy ending, and in chapter 13 
of the Poetics he characterized it as the most truly tragic. 
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wrights and critics) reveals not that the Elizabethans de- 
manded that the final catastrophe be alleviated, but, on the 
contrary, that they conceived of a tragedy as a play which 
concluded with the death of the hero. A. C. Bradley, who 
generally interpreted Shakespeare’s tragedies without reference 
to Christianity, saw hints of regeneration in them and con- 
cluded, influenced probably by Hegel, that a tragedy suggests, 
among other ideas, that “if we could see the whole, and the 
tragic facts in their true place in it, we should find them, not 
abolished, of course, but so transmuted that they had ceased 
to be strictly tragic.” ° In a footnote to this passage he intro- 
duced the problem of the relevance of Christianity to the plays. 
He concluded that the idea that tragic facts are not irreducible 
facts would, if too dominant, “ confuse and even destroy the 
tragic impression. So would the constant presence of Christian 
beliefs. The reader most attached to these beliefs holds them 
in temporary suspension while he is immersed in a Shake- 
spearean tragedy.” * Now, Christianity is dramatic, but it is 
not tragic, for, as historians from Raleigh to Hegel have realized, 
Christian teleology robs death of its sting. The numerous schol- 
ars who compare tragedies to Elizabethan sermons invariably 
cramp the meanings of the great plays, and end with a saved 
hero or a damned villain, rather than a tragic man. We pick 
up Henry Hitch Adams’ provocatively titled book, English 
Domestic or Homiletic Tragedy, only to find that Mr. Adams 
is not talking about tragedy at all, but about morality plays 
which show us adulterous wives who repent and are thus 
ensured of a place in heaven. In these plays the endings are 
frankly optimistic, for the women go and sin no more, and 
heaven is achieved. But advocates of Christian tragedy (if 
there is such a genre) assert that Shakespeare’s dramas, too, 
have their note of regeneration. Lear and Othello, these critics 
suggest, follow the Christian pattern and portray divine justice 
dispensing new life to the heroes. De Quincey was correct in 


° Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1950), p. 324. 

"Twenty years later I. A. Richards recorded the same idea, and, like Bradley, 
seems to echo an aspect of Coleridge’s esthetic. “Tragedy is only possible to a 
mind which is for the moment agnostic or Manichean. The least touch of any 
theology which has a compensating Heaven to offer the tragic hero is fatal” 
(Principles of Literary Criticism [London, 1925], p. 246). 
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maintaining that Paradise Lost does not require Paradise Re- 
gained, for it contains within itself the note of rebirth, and, 
like Samson Agonistes, ends with nothing for tears. Milton 
scholars have agreed with his view, yet they have suggested 
that Samson is no less tragic than its Greek models or Eliza- 
bethan tragedies. But the choral comment at the end of Samson 
announces that all is well and fair,® while a typical choral com- 
ment in Shakespeare’s tragedies emphasizes the picture of de- 
struction, and the irreparable ruin. Horatio summarizes the 
happenings at Elsinore: 
So shall you hear 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts, 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and fore’d cause, 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 

Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. 


Death stands at the end of each of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and 
in none of these plays is death the beginning of life, for “ the 
rest is silence.” The point will be discussed below with the 
examination of Christian interpretations of Lear and Othello, 
but a few more general observations must first be made. 

Shakespeare’s plays have been analyzed not merely in ethical 
terms, but in terms of Christian theology. The procedure is 
harmful because the business of tragedy, unlike that of a re- 
ligious system, is not to explain the world, but to portray an 
aspect of it. Tragedy does not claim to offer the whole truth, 
nor does it require an act of faith to be believed. It sets forth 
a kind of experience which every man knows, presenting suf- 
fering and death as the hard facts which most men feel them to 
be. If it presented the death of a good man in medieval Chris- 
tian terms, i.e., the release of a man from this realm to his 
eternal reward, it would cease to be tragic. 


* The concluding lines of Samson Agonistes are, I think, a poor summary of the 
play. The drama is tragic, but the chorus tries, at the end, to reconcile the action 
with Christian thinking, and thus insists that the piece is not really tragic. Milton 
is giving his version of Aristotle’s doctrine of purgation, but it is one thing to 
say that we are purged, and quite another to suggest that the hero’s death is a 
victory. Miltonists, including Tillyard, have tried to counteract Milton’s chorus 
by insisting that we remember not the words of comfort, but the fallen hero. The 
choral comment, however, is clearly intended as a general summary and interpre- 
tation of the action. 
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Shakespeare was a writer of, among other things, tragedies, 
and his tragedies show the material fall of heroes. In the great 
plays this fall is generally accompanied by an increased aware- 
ness of the nature of life, but such profit is gained at the 
expense of life. Shakespeare had an Anglican education,’ and 
the ethics in the plays partake of Christian ethics, but they 
are not based, as Christian ethics in fact are, upon the eschat- 
ology of the Christian system. Shakespeare finds such virtues 
as love and honor good, and such vices as hatred and cheating 
bad, but he does not concern himself with the fortunes of his 
lovers and haters in the next world, nor does he insist that the 
meek shall inherit the earth. Furthermore, his tragic heroes are 
heroic. Princes, kings, and generals, they are duly concerned 
about their strength and reputation, and have little in common 
with the heroes of Christianity, with Peter the fisherman, with 
Mary Magdalene, or with Jesus, the Son of God who humbled 
Himself, Altering Alcuin, we might well ask, “Quid enim 
Othello cum Christo?” Shakespeare employs, of course, Chris- 
tian imagery and terminology, and presents ecclesiastical per- 
sonages. Romeo and Juliet has a Friar Laurence, and the 
heroine is, in the hero’s eyes, a “ bright angel.” But the play 
is not a Christian drama (although it might have been, had 
Shakespeare followed his source more closely), for the super- 
natural power seems to be not God but Fate, and though the 
lovers are rash and, more important, suicides, we cannot be- 
lieve that Shakespeare sends them in a sixth unwritten but 
clearly imagined act to the seventh circle of Dante’s Inferno. 

Christian sentiments abound in Shakespeare’s dramas, espe- 
cially in the history plays, but when Guy Boas says that Des- 
demona is meek, and implies that the meek are assured of a 
Christian heaven,” he is reconstructing the play and shaping 
it into something with which Shakespeare probably would have 
agreed but did not himself write. Othello exclaims that Desde- 
mona’s look 


will hurl my soul from Heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it, 


°See T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Petty School (Urbana, 1943). 
+0“ Shakespeare and Christianity,” Shakespeare Review, I (1928), p. 91. 
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but the ending of the play announces that Othello was “ great 
of heart,’”’ and the bodies of Desdemona and the Moor are 
“the tragic loading of this bed.” Othello is a great man, but 
he performs an abominable deed. Aware of his crime, he enjoins 
the public to remember his honorable deeds (an action which, 
from a Christian point of view, might seem to show undue 
pride) , and then kills himself. What is the moral? Is the play 
merely a parable acted out? Does Shakespeare draw a simple 
moral? Does he even wish us to draw one? 

The scholars who wish to apply Christian thinking to Shake- 
speare’s plays insist that the dramas do not end with the heroes’ 
death, but should be acted out to Judgment Day and for eter- 
nity. Mr. Kenneth Myrick, for example, asserts that Othello is 
not damned, for the Moor is repentant and contrite.’ Othello’s 
suicide, of course, presents a problem to the Christian inter- 
preter, but Mr. Myrick nevertheless concludes that the hero 
and heroine will join hands in the realm of the blessed. Othello 
has, however, despaired of grace, and such a state of mind 
would preclude salvation, though Myrick suggests that his last 
words imply “ repentance ” and “ contrition.” But, as Dante 
points out (Inferno XXVII), one cannot will a sin and simul- 
taneously repent it, and Othello’s suicide must be viewed as 
a deadly sin. However, for Myrick an Elizabethan audience 
would be sure that Hamlet is saved, Claudius damned, Laertes 
and the Queen granted an audience before God, yet it would 
not regard Ophelia as damned, though a felo-de-se, and would 
willingly overlook Othello’s self-slaughter. The latest study of 
Othello, G. R. Elliott’s Flaming Minister, interprets the play 
as a tragedy of that deadly Christian sin, pride, but similarly 
suggests that Othello, despite his suicide—which would not, 
according to Mr. Elliott, be of great importance to the audi- 
ence—is a worthy tragic hero and is saved at last. But it is 
perfectly obvious that if the spectators have been conscious of 
the play as a morality, and regard the characters as figures or 
representations of hell, various vices, Christ, and so forth, they 
will not suddenly transpose their thinking to a secular level 
merely in order to allow the hero to escape the flames of hell. 





**“ The Theme of Damnation in Shakespearean Tragedy,” SP, XXXVIII (1941), 
p. 244. 
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The truth is that Shakespeare does not treat suicide in a con- 
sistent Christian manner. In the Roman plays it is clearly not 
a sin, and these dramas are not outside the pattern of Shake- 
spearean tragedy. We do not distinguish between Shakespeare’s 
pre-Christian and Christian plays, nor can we separate the 
secular from the religious ones. 

The Everlasting, as Hamlet knew, had fix’d his canon ’gainst 
self-slaughter, and though a few suicides were traditionally 
numbered among the saints, these were very special persons 
whose deaths had been dictated by God and redounded to His 
glory. Obviously Othello is entitled to no special dispensation, 
and the sanguine view of Myrick and Elliott runs contrary to 
the Christian meaning which they have superimposed upon 
the first four acts. Even G. Wilson Knight’s more modest 
statement, that “ the Iago spirit never envelopes him, masters 
him, disintegrates his soul,” is suspect, if the rest of the play 
is as theological as he suggests.’* A whole-hearted commitment 
to a Christian interpretation of Shakespeare must insist, I 
should suppose, that Othello is damned, and Paul Siegel and 
S. L. Bethell elect to sacrifice esthetics to theology.* Mr. 
Bethell damns Othello for his suicide, but Mr. Siegel insists 
that his fate is sealed even before he kills himself. Othello 
attacks Desdemona and “ loses his own claim to God’s mercy. 

Emilia pounds on the locked door to tell Othello of the 
attempted assassination of Cassio, who, escaped from death, 
can help the truth be revealed, but it is indeed too late: 
Othello’s soul is lost.” The truth is finally revealed to the Moor 
as “he realizes that he is indeed damned ” and “ knows his 
irrevocable fate.” ’* But why, we may ask, is his fate irre- 
vocable, and how has he forfeited his claim to God’s mercy? 
The possibility of repentance yet remains, and Siegel is so 
anxious to interpret the tragedy as “The Damnation of 
Othello ” that he prematurely introduces the Black Cherubim. 

Having damned Othello, Siegel goes on to announce that 
Roderigo, too, will go down to the fiends’ abode, though Desde- 


'? The Wheel of Fire (London, 1949), p. 118. 

‘Paul N. Siegel, “The Damnation of Othello.” PMJZA, LXVIII (1953), 1068- 
78; 5S. L. Bethell, “Shakespeare’s Imagery: The Diabolic Images in Othello,” 
Shakespeare Survey 5, ed. Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 62-80. 

“The Damnation of Othello,” pp. 1071-72. 
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mona will have the company of Emilia in heaven as on earth.” 
Here is the modern scholarly version of Mary Cowden Clarke’s 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. Not the youth, however, 
but the second life of the characters is sketched according to 
the critic’s fancies. Siegel cites not only the Christian refer- 
ences in the play, but Christianizes the action, so Desdemona, 
“ reminiscent of Christ ” (p. 1068), and a paragon of Christian 
ethics (here Mr. Boas anticipated him by a quarter of a cen- 
tury), will be saved, and when Othello’s married life is cut 
short, “ he loses an earthly paradise ” (p. 1069). The Moor is 
damned, and we have witnessed God’s justice, “ terrible and 
pitiful”’ (p. 1077). In a footnote on the same page Siegel 
alludes to “the theology depicted in Dante and inherited by 
the Elizabethans,” but he has apparently forgotten that, under 
the tutelage of Vergil, Dante learned that human pity for the 
damned is presumptuous and incompatible with Divine Justice: 


Ancor sei tu de li altri sciocchi? 
Qui vive la pieta quan’d é ben morta. 
Chi é pid scellerato che colui 
Che al giudicio divin passion comporta? 
(Inferno XX, 27-30) 


Bethell, who has made valuable contributions to the study of 
Elizabethan dramaturgy, and a less valuable one to the study 
of imagery, also interprets the tragedies (to say nothing of 
the last plays) in terms of Christian theology, although he 
concedes that King Lear portrays a world prior to Christian 
revelation.’® Such a concession, however, does not prevent him 
from writing, in a more recent study, that “ Lear, after being 
bound upon his fiery wheel in this life, attaining humility and 
patience, .. . is fit for heaven.” 


16 Tbid., pp. 1074-77. 

© Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition (London, 1944), p. 54. 
Myrick, too, exempts Lear from his view of Shakespearean tragedy as Christian 
drama, as though Lear were an entirely different sort of play. Bethell suggests 
that Christianity enters at the end of the play. “The gods are often called on, 
but God only once (‘God's spies’ [Lear, v. iii. 17]) when Lear’s purgatorial struggle 
is completed” (Shakespeare, p. 54). But T. M. Parrott, in “God’s or gods’ in 
King Lear, V. iii. 17,” SQ, IV (1953) , 427-32, demonstrates that the correct reading 
is “ gods’.” 

17“ Shakespeare’s Imagery,” p. 78. 
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Four years earlier Oscar James Campbell published an article 
entitled “ The Salvation of Lear,” ** wherein he suggested that 
the drama was “a sublime morality play ” which might be 
understood by reference to medieval and Elizabethan sermons 
about the road from sin to salvation. Because Mr. Campbell 
also discusses Lear as the tragedy of an unstoical man, his 
article is somewhat less theologically oriented than its title 
indicates, but on the whole he sees the play as a Christian pic- 
ture of regeneration: “The real redemption of Lear comes 
when he awakens from the delusions of his frenzied mind to 
discover Cordelia and her unselfish enduring love. The mere 
sight of her ‘ kills the great rage’ in him, the unstoical emo- 
tional turmoil from which all his sins and sufferings have sprung. 
Now he is calmly receptive to the healing power of Christian 
love.” ** Just why her love is specifically Christian, in a play 
set in pre-Christian days, is not explained, and the assertion 
that unstoical emotion causes sins would be, I think, acceptable 
neither to Stoics (who did not talk about sin) nor to Chris- 
tians (who talk much about sin but not about the evils of 
unstoical emotion). Campbell continues, however, and sug- 
gests that Cordelia, like Christ, is hanged so that mankind 
might be saved, but he fails to explain just how her death 
saves the king, and why it is necessary when her mere presence 
had (as Campbell says) already restored health of soul to the 
king. Lear’s agonized ravings over the dead Cordelia are ex- 
plained away as mere preludes to his “ blessed discovery that 
Cordelia is not dead after all, that the breath of life still trem- 
bles on her lips. ... In the joy of this discovery the old man’s 
heart breaks in a spasm of ecstasy. For only to earthbound 
intelligence is Lear pathetically deceived in thinking poor Cor- 
delia alive. Those familiar with the pattern of the morality 
play realize that Lear has discovered in her unselfish God-like 
love the one companion who is willing to go with him through 
Death up to the throne of the Everlasting Judge.” *° 

But Cordelia is very dead, and Lear’s discovery is a mistake, 
not the poet’s allegorical statement that love is eternal. The 

‘S ELH, XV (1948), pp. 93-109. 


° Tbid., p. 106. 
*° Ibid., p. 107. 
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king dies joyfully, as Bradley pointed out, but his joy is the 
product of an error, and the audience feels not merely relief for 
his death but also horror for his ultimate false perception. 
George Orwell refused to grant that Lear is a whit better at the 
end of the play than at the beginning,” but if this is too bold a 
conclusion, we can at least say that although Lear learns 
humility through suffering, at the conclusion he is still capable 
of the misconceptions and “ unstoical emotion ” which are the 
stuff of tragedy. 

The rigidly Christian interpretation forces a tragedy to fit 
ideas which Shakespeare doubtless held but did not dramatize. 
It is of value in explicating some puzzling lines and in empha- 
sizing the moral tone pervading the plays. But it turns Othello 
into a villain (at least in Bethell’s and Siegel’s view), and it 
gives a comic ending to every tragedy, for it insists that the 
good are rewarded and the bad are punished, It shifts the focus 
from this world to the next, muting the conflict of the tragic 
hero. It assumes that if he acted wrongly, he could have acted 
rightly or at least repented, and so is justly damned. Such 
interpretations are not based on a total appreciation of the 
tragedy, but on individual lines which are related to a precon- 
ceived context. Shakespeare presents such full worlds that it is 
possible, with a little ingenuity and effort, to find in him almost 
any theory which the researcher wishes to discover. It is per- 
haps better to accept the immediate impressions yielded by 
the plays, and to see in these dramas not explicit eternal theo- 
logical verities, portrayed on a canvas stretching from hell- 
mouth to heaven, but a picture of man’s achievements and 
failures, hopes and fears, life and death. 


Tufts College 


*1“ Lear, Tolstoy and the Fool,” Shooting an Elephant and Other Essays (New 
York, 1950), pp. 32-52. 
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THE ALLUSIVENESS OF EPICOENE 


By Epwarp B. ParrripcE 


Harry Levin claims that Jonson’s trick of making his char- 
acters say something which frequently has little explicit mean- 
ing reaches its logical limit in Epicoene, “ where everything 
spoken has a high nuisance value and the words themselves 
become sheer filagree.”' There is some truth to this claim, 
though not so much as Levin and Alexander Sackton (who 
elaborated on it in Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben 
Jonson) make for it. At first glance the language of Epicoene 
seems remarkably direct and unequivocal; much of it, of course, 
remains so after repeated glances. But to think that “ every- 
thing spoken ” has primarily a nuisance value is likely to make 
one ignore the subtle allusiveness of much that is spoken. 

Allusive language is one of the slyer ways of throwing dis- 
course into the parallel engagement of metaphorical language. 
Allusions suggest another area of experience—a series of con- 
cepts or a set of emotions—which can be seen juxtaposed, for a 
moment, to the rest of the discourse. This juxtaposition of the 
two worlds—the world of the characters in action and the world 
suggested by the allusions—creates some of the comic effect of 
Jonson’s plays. 

We might begin with the allusions to epicene. As a substan- 
tive, epicene means one who partakes of the characteristics of 
both sexes. As an adjective, it carries this meaning and, by 
transference, also means “ adapted to both sexes.” An example 
of this meaning, according to the OED, is Fuller’s use of the 
word in his Worthies, where he described “ those Epicoene, and 
Hermaphrodite Convents wherein Monks and Nuns lived to- 
gether.” Furthermore, epicene was sometimes used in the seven- 
teenth century to mean “ effeminate,” though its use in Jon- 
son’s “‘ Epigram on the Court Pucell” does not seem to carry 
this meaning, as the OED claims it does. The lines are: 





What though with Tribade lust she force a Muse, 
And in an Epicoene fury can write newes 


* Levin, ed., Ben Jonson: Selected Works (New York, 1938), 30. 
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Equall with that, which for the best newes goes, 
As aérie light, and as like wit as those? * 


“ Epicoene ” can not properly mean “effeminate” here: a 
woman does not do things in an “ effeminate ” way. It seems 
rather to carry the meanings already explained and to imply 
something unnatural. This suggestion of the unnatural is 
emphasized by both “ Tribade” and “ force,” “ Tribade ” re- 
ferring to a woman who practices unnatural vice with other 
women, and “ force ” suggesting a sexual assault. Thus, “ Epi- 
coene fury ” has more a coloring of the masculine or the herma- 
phroditic than of the effeminate. In short, the main point about 
all seventeenth century uses of epicene is that they suggested 
the abnormal no man’s land (and no woman’s land, too) be- 
tween the normal male and the normal female. This meaning 
is, I think, central to The Silent Woman. 

The title, Epicoene, refers to much more than the central 
twist of the plot in which Morose’s wife turns out to be a boy. 
Nearly everyone in the play is epicene in some way. Note, for 
example, Truewit’s description of the epicene women who have 
lately formed a College: “ A new foundation, sir, here i’ the 
towne, of ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates, an order 
betweene courtiers, and country-madames, that liue from their 
husbands; and giue entertainement to all the Wits, and Braue- 
ries 0’ the time, as they call *>hem: crie downe, or vp, what 
they like, or dislike in a braine, or a fashion, with most mascu- 
line, or rather hermaphroditicall authoritie: ...” (I. i. 73-80). 
As Truewit describes these Collegiates, they seem to belong to 
some intermediate sex between courtiers and women. Though 
“ courtiers ” then could be used for both sexes, it is generally 
used in this play to refer to men. Truewit seems dubious about 
their exact nature when he tells how they criticize wit and 
fashion, at first thinking them “ masculine ”—that is, too bold 
to be feminine—then amending it to “ hermaphroditicall ” ap- 
parently because they look like women but act like men. 
Though “ College” was used’ loosely for “company,” “ Col- 
legiates”” might have suggested something unfeminine in an 
age when only men gathered in colleges and, above all, only 
men criticized authoritatively. Jonson emphasizes the educa- 


* Herford and Simpson, VIII, 222. 
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tional sense of the term by alluding to the learning, grammar, 
honours, and heraldry of their College. 

Lady Centaure seems the most clearly epicene of these Col- 
legiates. Characteristically, Jonson suggests her abnormal na- 
ture in her name. In the Elizabethan Age “ centaur ” referred 
not merely to the fabulous creature with the head, trunk, and 
arms of a man, joined to the body and legs of a horse, but also, 
by a figurative extension, to an unnatural hybrid creation or 
to the intimate union of diverse natures (OED). Dekker’s use 
of the word in 1606 reveals this second meaning: “ Sixe of 
these Centaures (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe 
diuell) .” * In classical literature the centaur is typically goatish, 
mischievous, and lustful; in so far as it has any single sexual 
nature, it is male (a female centaur is possible, but extremely 
rare). A centaur and a satyr may really be the same.* In this 
play Lady Centaure looks like a woman, and in part acts 
like one, but the masculine side of her nature is implied by 
Haughty’s remark that Centaure “ has immortaliz’d her selfe, 
with taming of her wilde male ” (IV. iii. 27-28) , apparently by 
forcing her husband to give her the requisites of a fashionable 
lady. 

All of these Ladies appear so far from the feminine—or what 
is generally considered the feminine—that Morose, on hearing 
their loud threats to have him blanketed, cries out, “ O, man- 
kind generation!” (V. iv. 22). I take mankind to mean mascu- 
line or mannish, thus disagreeing with Percy Simpson who says 
that it comes from mankeen and means infuriated.’ Possibly 
Jonson plays with both meanings, but the primary meaning 
seems to me to be masculine. In two plays written about the 
time of Epicoene Shakespeare used mankind to mean mascu- 
line: see The Winter's Tale, I. iii. 86, and Coriolanus, IV. ii. 24. 
Johnson’s comment on the Coriolanus passage managed to com- 
bine both ideas; “ A mankind woman is a woman with the 
roughness of a man, and, in an aggravated sense, a woman 
ferocious, violent, and eager to shed blood.” * In Beaumont’s 





’ The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. A. B. Grosart (1884), II, 79. 

“See the chapter on centaurs in John C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1910), 192-253. 

5 Herford and Simpson, X, 45. ‘ 

°See the notes in the Shakespeare Variorum edition of these plays. 
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The Woman Hater (1607), III. ii, the woman hater, running 
away from a lady who pursues and tries to seduce him, asks, 
“ Are women grown so mankind? Must they be wooing?” In 
all of these passages, as well as in Morose’s exclamation, man- 
kind is best understood, I think, to mean primarily masculine 
or mannish. The mannishness of these women is suggested by 
other remarks. For instance: after being solicited by Haughty, 
Centaure, and Mavis in turn, Dauphine says, “ I was neuer so 
assaulted ” (V. ii. 52). Assaulting the opposite sex is generally 
thought to be a male privilege. Again; note the comment of 
the Ladies on Dauphine’s neatness. Though “ iudiciall in his 
clothes,” he is “ not so superlatiuely neat as some... . That 
wear purer linnen then our selues, and professe more neatness 
then the french hermaphrodite!” (IV. vi. 26-31), Neatness is 
often thought, not always justifiably, to be more characteristic 
of women than men. The effeminate man has long been asso- 
ciated with a too careful attention to his face and dress, just 
as the woman who is careless about her neatness seems less 
feminine. The Ladies thus unconsciously reveal both their own 
deviation from the feminine and the deviation of their suitors 
from the masculine. Epicoene adds a remark to this conversa- 
tion which suggests the inverted sexual customs of their epicene 
lives. These neat men, according to her, “ are the only theeues 
of our fame; that thinke to take vs with that perfume, or with 
that lace. .’ Men have managed sometimes to interest 
women, sometimes even to “ take” them, but customarily they 
have used other means than perfume and lace. True, we ought 
to remember that men in Jacobean London did wear lace and 
use perfume in a way that modern men do not. Yet excessive 
attention to dress was continually satirized by the dramatists, 
because it was both irrational and unmanly. The more normal 
way of attracting women—and as comic as the epicene way—is 
dramatized in the physical conquest of La Foole and Daw by 
Dauphine, who is, as a result, besieged by the Ladies. Finally, 
the sterility of these women makes them less feminine. They 
have “ those excellent receits ” to keep from bearing children: 
“ How should we maintayne our youth and beautie, else? ” (IV. 
iii. 57-60) . 

The “ most masculine, or rather hermaphroditicall authoritie ” 
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of these Ladies Collegiates is best shown by the only one of 
them whom we see with her husband—Mistress Otter. Perhaps 
because she is only a “ pretender ” to their learning, she takes 
their instruction most seriously. Captain Otter is first men- 
tioned as an “animal amphibium” because he has had com- 
mand on land and sea, but we learn from La Foole that his wife 
“ commands all at home.”’ Clerimont then concludes that “ she 
is Captaine Orrrr? ” (I. iv. 26-30). Just before the third act 
when we first see the Otters, Truewit prepares us for the comic 
view of their transposed marital relationship. Captain Otter, 
Truewit says, “is his wifes Subiect, he calls her Princesse, and 
at such times as these, followes her vp and down the house 
like a page, with his hat off, partly for heate, partly for reuer- 
ence” (II. vi. 54-57). Modern listeners might not appreciate 
the full reversal implied in “ his wifes Subiect,” but anyone who 
lived before women achieved the legal right to own property 
and the possession of great financial power (which is the power 
to subjugate man) must have been aware that the usual re- 
lation of husband and wife is reversed, so that she is Captain 
Otter and he is “ like a page.” 

The first scene in Act III carries out this reversal. Captain 
Otter begs to be heard; Mistress Otter rails at him and asks 
him, “Do I allow you your halfe-crowne a day, to spend, 
where you will. ... Who giues you your maintenance, I pray 
you? who allowes you your horse-meat and man’s meat?” 
(III. 1. 36-40) . Clerimont, who witnesses this feminine usurpa- 
tion of the role of the male, observes, “ Alas, what a tyrannie, 
is this poore fellow married too ” (IIT. ii. 10-11). The ultimate 
reversal of roles appears in the fourth act scene when, accord- 
ing to the stage direction, Mistress Otter “ falls wpon him and 
beates him.” 

But more important than the epicene nature of Mistress 
Otter is the epicene nature of Epicoene herself (or, rather, him- 
self). When first seen, Epicoene is quiet enough to please even 
Morose. Then, as soon as the wedding is over, complaining 
loudly, she turns on Morose, who laments, “O immodestie! a 
manifest woman!” Since “ manifest ” implies a display so evi- 
dent that no other proof is needed, Morose seems to be saying 
that a loud, demanding voice is woman’s most characteristic 
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feature. (Morose previously praised Epicoene for not taking 
pleasure in her tongue “ which is a womans chiefest pleasure ” 
(II. v. 41-42]). A moment later, Epicoene tells Mute that she 
will have none of his “ vnnaturall dumbnesse in my house; in a 
family where I gouerne.” The marriage is a minute old, and the 
wife governs. Morose’s answer reveals his awareness of their 
strange marriage and Epicoene’s peculiar nature: “She is my 
Regent already! I haue married a PENTHESILEA, a SEMIRAMIS, 
sold my liberty to a distaffe” (III. iv. 54-58). The allusions 
are revealing. Penthesilea, the daughter of Ares, was the queen 
of the Amazons who fought in the Trojan war. Semiramis, the 
wife of Ninus, the mythical founder of the Assyrian empire, 
ruled for many years after the death of her husband. Like 
Penthesilea, she was especially renowned in war. Soon after, 
Morose alludes again to the Amazons, those curiously epicene 
beings from antiquity, when he cries out, “O Amazonian im- 
pudence! ” (III. v. 41). Her impudence seems Amazonian to 
others than Morose. Truewit, for instance, describes how all 
the noise and “her masculine, and lowd commanding, and 
vrging the whole family, makes him thinke he has married a 
furie’’ (IV. i. 9-11). When Epicoene is changed from a demure 
girl to an Amazon, she takes on a new name. Haughty tells 
her, “ I'll call you Moross still now, as I call Cenravrr, and 
Mavis ” (IV. iii. 14-15). From then until she is revealed to be 
a boy, she is called by this masculine name. It is only just 
that, since she has taken over the authoritative power of 
Morose, she should also take over his name. 
Just as Captain Otter becomes epicene as his wife becomes 
Captain Otter, so Morose loses or is willing to lose his male 
dominance after Epicoene’s “ masculine, and lowd command- 
ing.” The first sign of a change in Morose comes after he has 
frightened Mistress Otter with a “ huge, long naked weapon.” 
Mor. Would I could redeeme it with the losse of an eye (nephew) 
a hand, or any other member. 

Dav. Mary, god forbid, sir, that you should geld your selfe, to 
anger your wife. 

Mor. So it would rid me of her! 


(IV. iv. 8-12) 


This willingness to become a eunuch so long as it rids him of 
his epicene wife prompts him later to plead impotence as a 
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reason for divorce. “I am no man,” he tells the Ladies, 
“ Vtterly vnabled in nature, by reason of frigidity, to performe 
the duties, or any the least office of a husband ” (V. iv. 44-47). 
When this ruse of declaring himself “no man” fails, he wel- 
comes even that. reflection on virility which the Elizabethans 
thought the most comic—being a cuckold. “ O, let me worship 
and adore you,” he cries to La Foole and Daw after they swear 
that they have lain with Epicoene (V. iv. 120). Castration, 
impotence, and being a wittol—all suggest that Morose would 
even lose his own maleness to get rid of a wife who at first 
seemed feminine but proved epicene. 





The epicene natures of the women throw the masculine na- 
tures of the men out of line. When one sex changes, the other 
is likely to change. Otter’s nature is dislocated by his wife’s 
masculinity, so that the description of him as “ animal amphi- 
bium ” alludes to his divided nature as well as to his amphibious 
command. Jonson was fond of this sort of word play. In the 
masque, Neptune’s Triumph, there is “ Amphibion Archy,” who 
is described as the chief “o the Epicoene gender, Hees, and 
Shees.” * The Broker in The Staple of Newes is called “ Amphi- 
bion” because he is a “ creature of two natures ” (II. iv. 132). 
The adjective amphibion (or amphibious) meant having two 
modes of existence or being of doubtful nature. Browne’s state- 
ment—*“ We are onely that amphibious piece between a cor- 
porall and spiritual essence ” is the best known example of this 
use in the seventeenth century. Otter is an amphibious piece 
in this play—a being of doubtful nature who looks like a man, 
but does not act like one. 

Another epicene man is La Foole, who is spoken of first as 
“a precious mannikin ” (I, iii. 25) —that is, a little man or a 
pygmy. When he speaks, he apparently speaks in an effeminate 
manner—rapidly and all in one breath. Talking also charac- 
terizes Sir John Daw whom Truewit calls, “ The onely talking 
sir 1 the towne!” (I. ii. 66). As we have seen already, to 
Morose “ womans chiefest pleasure” is her tongue. That the 
audience is apparently expected to associate women and talk- 
ing can be inferred from the ironic subtitle—The Silent Woman. 








* Herford and Simpson, VII, 689. 
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Who ever heard of a silent woman? Daw’s barely sensible poem 
reflects this same assumption: 


Silence in woman, is like speech in man, 
Deny’t who can. 


Nor, is’t a tale, 
That female vice should be a vertue male, 
Or masculine vice, a female vertue be. IL. iii. 123-8 


There is little sense to this in itself, but from the context we 
gather that, though Daw means it one way, we should take it 
another way. Daw seems to mean that speech is a defect 
“ vice” = defect) in a woman just as it is a virtue in a man. 
“ I know to speake,” he says in the last line of the poem, “ and 
shee to hold her peace.” Silence, which Daw considers woman’s 
crowning virtue, would then be man’s great defect. Daw’s dis- 
tinction between the sexes is so extreme and so unsupported 
by facts that it is comic to most normal people. The normal 
Elizabethan feeling about silence and women was probably 
voiced by Zantippa in Peele’s Old Wives Tale, ll. 731-2: “A 
woman without a tongue is as a soldier without his weapon.” 
The whole play suggests that both a silent woman and a talka- 
tive man are, if anything, inversions of the normal. The tend- 
ency of Daw and La Foole to gossip maliciously suggests the 
inversion of their natures which their actions reveal. Their 
feminine or at least non-masculine natures are implied also by 
their lack of courage. One thinks, perhaps erroneously, that 
men are usually courageous and that women are usually fright- 
ened. Helena in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, III. ii. 302, 
says, “I am a right maid for my cowardice.” Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek’s fear makes him ridiculous, but Viola’s fear seems 
only normal to the spectator, though it makes her ridiculous to 
the other characters who do not know that she is really a 
woman. Similarly, when Daw and La Foole prove themselves 
so frightened that they allow themselves to be publicly humili- 
ated rather than act on their valiant words, we think of them 
as somewhat less than the men they appear to be. The Ladies 
Collegiate are loud, demanding, and aggressive. All, like Cen- 
taure, try to tame their wild males. All, in short, are Amazons. 
Of the men, only Clerimont, Truewit, and Dauphine are not 
warped by the Amazonian natures of these epicene women. 
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Yet even these apparently normal men are somewhat ambigu- 
ous, sexually. Truewit’s first speech in the play suggests the 
epicene quality of their sexual experience when he remarks 
that “‘ betweene his mistris abroad, and his engle at home,” 
Clerimont can melt away his time.” Since an “engle” was a 
young boy kept for erotic purposes, Truewit is explaining how 
Clerimont enjoys the pleasures of both sexes. There had al- 
ready been an allusion to the homosexual relationship of the 
Boy and Clerimont in the latter’s fourth speech in this first 
scene. The sexual ambiguity of the characters in this play is 
nowhere better suggested than in the Boy’s remark that the 
Lady “ puts a perruke o’ my head; and askes me an’ I will 
weare her gowne; and I say, no: and then she hits me a blow 
o’ the eare, and calls me innocent, and lets me goe ” (I. i. 16-18) . 
She calls him innocent because he (who is unconsciously femi- 
nine in his relationship to Clerimont) refuses to be consciously 
feminine in his relationship to the aggressive Lady. To be 
sophisticated (as opposed to innocent) apparently means to 
be quadri-sexual: a man to both men and women, and a woman 
to both women and men. 


II 


This interest in beings who have the characteristics of both 
sexes suggests that the play is fundamentally concerned with 
deviations from a norm. Like all of Jonson’s major comedies, 
Epicoene explores the question of decorum—here, the decorum 
of the sexes and the decorum of society. We recognize that 
most of the characters are epicene because we still have, even 
in this age of the emancipated woman, a sense of what is normal 
for the sexes. We may lack Jonson’s strong sense of decorum, 
perhaps because we can not entirely agree with his concept of 
what is natural. Jonson clearly anticipated that sense of “ na- 
ture” which became a central dogma in the neo-classic age: 
that is, the natural is the normal and the universal. Normally, 
men are brave and aggressive, and women are passive and re- 
served—or are supposed to be. A cowardly man and an aggres- 
sive woman become, in a comedy, ludicrous. Some of Jonson’s 
rigid sense of the decorum of nature has been lost in an age 
which, like the present one, looks on deviations from nature 
as pathological—that is, as pitiful. For-example, Morose. To 
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many, the spectacle of indolent men torturing a man highly 
sensitive to noise is closer to sadism than to pure comedy. The 
reviewer for The Times in 1924 thought that, in the Phoenix 
Society production of the play, Morose was a “ tragic figure ” 
tormented by “ bounders.” * But to previous ages such “ comedy 
of affliction ” was a social rather than a medical matter. Morose 
is comic, rather than psychopathic, because he is selfish and 
vain. When he says, “all discourses, but mine owne, afflict 
mee, they seeme harsh, impertinent, and irksome ” (II. i, 4-5) , 
we hear the voice of a proud, not a sick man. Or, rather, 
Morose’s affliction is a disease, but a ridiculous disease. Note 
that Truewit asks Clerimont, “ But is the disease so ridiculous 
in him, as it is made? ” (I. i. 148-9). To us no disease seems 
ridiculous, not even those which are ostensibly the fault of the 
diseased person—venereal diseases, for instance. But to the 
seventeenth century many sicknesses were ridiculous. Bedlam 
was a comedy, and D’Avenant’s diseased nose, the source of 
countless jibes. The laughter, cruel to us but simply tough- 
minded to earlier ages, apparently came from a sense of de- 
corum so rigid that even the deviations of sickness became 
ludicrous. No healthy, rational man—the terms overlapped for 
Jonson—should be so sensitive to noise as Morose. He should 
be “cured,” as Truewit suggests in the last line of the play— 
that is, brought in line with what Truewit thinks is normal. 
“Cure” is borrowed from medicine, as the whole theory of 
the comedy of humours is, and both keep something of their 
medical sense even when used as Jonson used them; but they 
are applied to social rather than physical troubles—to hy- 
pocrisy, not heart trouble. 

One way to observe how Jonson explores the question of 
what is natural is to note the allusions to deviations from na- 
ture—to prodigies and to the strange, the unnatural, and the 
monstrous. A prodigy to the Elizabethans was something out 
of the ordinary course of nature, something either abnormal or 
monstrous. Because Morose is so ridiculously sensitive to noise, 
Truewit thinks, “ There was never such a prodigie heard of ” 
(I. ii. 3). Morose himself has a contrary view of prodigies. 
When someone winds a horn outside of his house, he cries out, 


®° The Times, November 19, 1924, p. 12, col. 3. 
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“What villaine? what prodigie of mankind is that?” (I1.i. 
38-9). Just as Morose thinks that anyone (except himself) 
who makes noise is a prodigy, so Truewit thinks complete 
silence is unnatural. To him the silent Morose and Mute are 
“fishes! Pythagoreans all! This is strange” (II. ii.3). Pytha- 
goreans were noted for their secrecy as well as for their belief 
in metempsychosis. Speechless men may look human, but they 
have the souls of fishes: they are “strange.” “Strange” and 
its equivalents are crucial words to everyone in the play. 
“ Strange sights,” according to Truewit, “can be seen daily in 
these times of masques, plays, Puritan preachings, and mad 
folk ” (II. ii. 33-6). He then proceeds to tell Morose the “ mon- 
strous hazards” that Morose shall run with a wife. Among 
these hazards is the possibility of marrying a woman who will 
“ antidate ” him cuckold by conveying her virginity to a friend. 
“ The like has beene heard of, in nature. ’T is no deuised, im- 
possible thing, sir” (II. ii. 145-7) . 

The relationship between Epicoene and Morose appears to 
others and to themselves as strange, even monstrous. At their 
first meeting Morose tells her that his behavior, being “ rare,” 
may appear strange (II. v.23). Truewit had previously com- 
plimented Epicoene on “ this rare vertue of your silence” (II. 
iv. 91). Epicoene has another idea about silence which appears 
when she calls Mute down for his “ coacted, vnntturall dumb- 
nesse” (III. iv. 54). Speechlessness apparently seems a devia- 
tion from nature to the Ladies Collegiate too because they 
come to see Epicoene, thinking her a prodigy, but they find her 
normal—that is, loquacious. Her loquacity, so natural to them, 
later seems only a “ monstrous ” impertinency to Morose (IV. 
iv. 36). Just as she seems a monster to him, so he seems a 
“prodigious creature” to Mavis when he pleads impotence 
(V.iv. 48). The spectators, who stand outside of this created 
world, measure its prodigies against their own concept of what 
is normal and natural, and find, presumably, that most of its’ 
strange creatures are comic. 

Connected with this question of what is natural is another 
question, a favorite in the seventeenth century—what is the 
relation of art and nature? This question is brought up early 
in the opening scene when Clerimont curses Lady Haughty’s 
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“peec’d beautie”’—pieced, apparently, from her washings, 
patchings, paintings, and perfumings. Because her artificial 
beauty offends him, he writes the famous song, “ Still to be 
neat, still to be drest.” In this song Clerimont upholds sim- 
plicity and nature because, so he thinks, the artifices of powder 
and perfume may only conceal what is not sweet and not sound. 
Such pretenses are “ adulteries»—that is, adulterations or de- 
basings of what should be natural. The natural to him is simple, 
careless, and free. To be natural a woman must be unpinned, 
uncorseted, and unadorned. Truewit declares himself to be 
“ clearely o’ the other side”: he loves “ a good dressing, before 
any beautie o’ the world.” “ Beautie,” one gathers, is only na- 
ture; “a good dressing ” is art. A well dressed woman is “ like 
a delicate garden” to Truewit, apparently because nature in 
her is trimmed, artificially nurtured, and artfully arranged; its 
delicacy comes deliberately, not naturally. Art, as he uses it, 
means the technique of revealing what is naturally attractive 
and of concealing what is naturally ugly; thus, if a woman has 
“ good legs,” she should “ wear short clothes.” Nor should a 
lover wish to see his lady make herself up any more than one 
would ask to see gilders overlaying a base metal with a thin 
covering of gold: one must not discover “ how little serues, 
with the helpe of art, to adorne a great deale.” A lover should 
only approach his lady when she is a “ compleat, and finish’d ” 
work of art. 

Because clothes are the most common of all artifices by 
which the natural is concealed, the relation between art and 
nature is suggested most clearly in allusions to dress. Clerimont 
seems swayed from his earlier disdain for the artifices of women 
when he sees Lady Haughty in all her finery. Truewit assures 
him that “ Women ought to repaire the losses, time and yeeres 
haue made 7’ their features, with dressings” (IV.i.35-7). In 
the conversation that follows this observation, art takes on an 
added dimension; it comes to mean social decorum. Truewit 
repeats his former point that a woman should artfully conceal 
her natural limitations. Then the talk slips over into what is 
socially acceptable when Clerimont ridicules some women whose 
laughter is rude because it is loud, and Truewit ridicules women 
whose walk is offensive because it is as huge as that of an 
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ostrich. Characteristically, Truewit says, “ I loue measure i’ the 
feet ’—‘‘ measure’ meaning moderation as well as rhythm. 
Decorous behavior, then, is to the whole person what careful 
dressing is to the body: an artistic way of repairing the defects 
of an offensive nature. Even the uncourtly Morose shares the 
courtly conviction that art can serve and rival nature. He tells 
Epicoene that he longs to have his wife be the first in all 
fashions, have her council of tailors, “and then come foorth, 
varied like Nature, or oftner then she, and better, by the helpe 
of Art, her aemulous seruant ” (II. v. 73-5). On a lower social 
plane Otter reveals that he too is aware of how women can use 
the artificial to gild or transform the natural. When he is drunk 
enough to be brave, he begins to curse his wife for being natur- 
ally vile. She makes herself endurable only by the most ingeni- 
ous artifices. “ Euery part o’ the towne ownes a peece of her,” 
Otter claims. “She takes her selfe asunder still when she goes 
to bed,” and the next day “is put together againe, like a great 
German clocke ” (IV. ii. 94-9) . 

But clothes do not merely artificially conceal nature or re- 
pair the losses that the years have made; at times the artistic 
can take the place of the natural: a person’s dress can become 
the person. Thus, in this play as in other comedies of Jonson, 
knighthood is thought to be largely a matter of clothes. Cleri- 
mont, speaking of Sir John Daw, asks, “ Was there euer such a 
two yards of knighthood, measur’d out by Time, to be sold to 
laughter? ” (II. iv. 151-2). In a bitter arraignment of knight- 
hood Morose implies that the artificial can become the natural 
when he says that knighthood “ shall want clothes, and by 
reason of that, wit, to foole to lawyers” (II. v. 125-6). The 
most striking reference to the way that dress can change man’s 
nature is Truewit’s remark about the disguised Otter and Cut- 
beard. After he fits them out as a divine and a canon lawyer, 
he tells Dauphine, “ the knaues doe not know themselues, they. 
are so exalted, and alter’d. Preferment changes any man” 
(V. i. 3-5). Dress can so alter what a man is thought to be 
that his own nature is changed accordingly. 

Epicoene, then, is a comedy about nature, normality, and 
decorum. Its various scenes explore comically and searchingly 
a number of questions to which, since it is a play, it does not 
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offer any final answers. What is natural and normal for the 
sexes? What does society expect of men and women? Are 
women normally gossipy and men normally courageous? What 
is the relation: between the natural and the artificial in social 
intercourse? But, though the play offers no final answers, it 
suggests throughout that the various answers dramatized in 
the physical and verbal action of the play are comic in so far 
as they violate certain standards of what is masculine and what 
is feminine, as well as what is natural and what is artificial in 
dress, behavior, and beauty—standards which, presumably, the 
spectators bring to the theatre with them. 

Comparing Jonson’s text with any of the many adaptations 
of the play may reveal how effective its allusive language is in 
bringing these standards to the attention of the audience. For 
instance, George Colman’s acting version in 1776. Colman had 
a good eye for emphasizing the farcical element in the plot, but 
apparently little feeling for what Jonson’s language might sug- 
gest. The 1776 acting version is a simpler and, by eighteenth 
century standards, a more genteel play, but its comedy is 
thinner and more obvious because Colman (who said in his 
prologue that Jonson’s farce was “somewhat stale”) cut out 
much of the play’s allusive language. Though he kept in the 
speech about the Collegiates who speak with masculine or 
hermaphroditical authority and Morose’s reference to “ man- 
kind generation,” he generally shifted the emphasis away from 
the comedy of sexual deviations by cutting out the references 
to the bi-sexual boy, the Collegiates’ living away from their 
husbands, and Morose’s castration, impotence, and cuckolding. 
The result is what is known as a “ cleaner” play, but a tamer 
and less searching one. In the same way the theme of art 
versus nature is mangled: the song, “ Still to be neat,” is kept, 
though transferred to an earlier passage in the play, but True- 
wit’s first act remarks are cut out, along with most of the 
crucial references to clothes. In short, for all its deceptive like- 
ness to the play that Jonson wrote in his unrefined age, Col- 
man’s version is a far less suggestive comedy about nature, 
artifice, and not particularly epicene people. 
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Colman’s treatment of Epicoene is typical of most adapta- 
tions, and prophetic of many modern readings of it. But unless 
one is aware of the allusiveness of Jonson’s language, which 
adapters like Colman have mangled and which modern readers 
often disregard, one can not entirely understand Dryden’s com- 
ment that there is “more art and acuteness of fancy in [Epi- 
coene] than in any of Ben Jonson’s [plays].” ® 


Cornell University 


* The Works of John Dryden, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (London, 1892), XV, 351. 











THE JONSONIAN MASQUE AS A LITERARY FORM 


By Dotora CuNNINGHAM 


Jonson’s masques have generally been considered as fanciful 
mixtures of spectacular and dramatic elements, characterized 
by a heavy display of learning and, for modern democratic 
taste, a troublesome flattery of the king. They have seldom 
been accorded the dignity of serious literary efforts; and yet i 
one looks twice at the author’s own comments upon his work, 
one is struck by the unusually wide discrepancy between what 
Jonson thought he was doing and what critics have told us he 
was doing.’ 

A masque, as Jonson himself conceived it, is a form of drama- 
tic entertainment in which the logical working out of a central 
idea or device provides the action. The particular kind of 
action proper to the form resides in the symbolic representation 
of contrasted conditions, usually of order or virtue as opposed 
to disorder or depravity. It consists of “one entire body or 
figure,” as Jonson puts it, comprising distinct members, each 
expressed for itself, yet harmonized by the device so that the 
whole is complete in itself. The nature of the device is explained 
by language at times dramatic and at times narrative, and 
the whole is further illustrated by music, spectacle, and sym- 
bolic characters in a sequence of dances. Each member is 
brought in separately, for its own sake, in the parts of the 
work, but each contributes to the illustration of the whole. 
Each has meaning in terms of the device, which turns on a 
sudden change—involving discovery of the masquers, trans- 
formation of the entire scene, and recognition of the virtues 
embodied in the king—and arouses wonder and respect in the 
spectators. By these means, a masque accomplishes its pur- 
pose of honoring magnificence, in the ethical sense, and of 


*For a summary of the criticism, see Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford, Percy 
Simpson, and Evelyn M. Simpson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), Vol. II, 
pp. 249 ff. The two basic books on the English masque are Rudolf Brotanek, 
Die Englishchen Maskenspiele (Leipzig, 1902) and Paul Reyher, Les Masques 
Anglais (Paris, 1909). 
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inciting in the beholders a conscious moral imitation of the 
virtues embodied in kingship. 

This definition has been derived from Jonson’s remarks about 
his aims and methods in writing masques and, of course, is 
modelled on Aristotle’s famous definition of tragedy. The rele- 
vance of the formal definition to Jonson’s masques can, perhaps, 
be clarified by calling to mind the three broad principles on 
which he based his whole theory and practice of the masque: 
the principle of decorum, the principle of hierarchical unity, 
and the principle of profit conjoined with pleasure—all familiar 
in various ways to students of Renaissance literature. 

Although the notion of decorum is variously complicated, 
there are certain obvious applications which bear directly upon 
a proper understanding of Jonson’s intentions. Most important 
of these, perhaps, is the stern precept that the device, the 
central idea of the masque, must express what is proper to the 
occasion: 

The nature and propertie of these Devices being, to present alwaies 
some one entire bodie, or figure, . . . where also is to be noted, 
that the Symboles used are not, neither ought to be, simply Hiero- 
plyphickes, Emblemes, or Impresses, but a mixed character, par- 
taking somewhat of all, and peculiarly apted to these more magnifi- 
cent Inventions: wherein, the garments and ensignes deliver the 
nature of the person, and the word the present office. Neither was 
it becoming, or could it stand with the dignitie of these shewes 
(...) to require a Truch-man, . .. but so to be presented, as upon 


the view, they might, without cloud, or obscuritie, declare them- 
selves to the sharpe and learned,” 


Again in his notes to The Masque of Queenes, Jonson explains: 


To whome they all did reverence, and she spake, uttring, by way 
of question, the end wherefore they came: which, if it had bene 
done eyther before, or other-wise, it had not bene so naturall. For, 
to have made themselves their owne decipherers, and each one to 
have told, upon their entrance, what they were, and whether they’ 
would, had bene a most piteous hearing, and utterly unworthy any- 
quality of a Poeme [Il. 98 ff]. 


Decorum, then, motivates both the selection of the central idea 


* The Entertainment at Fen-Church, ll. 243 ff. In all references to Jonson’s 
masques, including his prefaces and commentaries, I shall refer to lines only; all 
of the references are to Volume VII of the Herford and Simpson Ben Jonson 
(Oxford, 1941). 
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and the manner of working it out, determining also the kind 
of dialogue and action and the type of decoration to be used. 
The device together with its illustrative parts must be appro- 
priate to the dignity of poetry in itself and to the dignity of 
the royal audience whose honor is the primary concern of every 
court masque. 

Since the masque, as Jonson practised it, is a form having its 
own purposes and conventions, to impose the techniques of the 
regular drama would be improper. It is true, however, that 
Jonson introduced the materials of comedy into several anti- 
masques and that the established order of progression in his 
masques is from disorder to order as in comedy. But he did 
not confuse the two forms. We know from his prefaces and 
commentaries and from the masques themselves that he kept 
certain distinctions clearly in mind. He used comic materials 
and characters in the anti-masque, for example, to give variety 
and to act as foils to the noble persons who performed the main 
masque. In Oberon, The Faery Prince, where the Satyrs of the 
anti-masque are opposed to the Fairies of the main masque, 
the connection lies in their being opposites, as in the Masque 
of Queenes Ignorance is the opposite of Fame. In Oberon, 
Silenus strengthens the connection by intervening in both anti- 
masque and masque: as “ prefect ” of the Satyrs, he rebukes 
their goings-on, and after they have been silenced, he speaks 
the praise to the state which marks the beginning of the solemn 
main masque (Il. 335-57) . 

Love Restored is the first of Jonson’s masques where the 
comic actions and dialogue; which originally introduced the 
grotesque dance, have taken over entirely; it is also the first 
in which the characters of the anti-masque speak in prose, as 
though Jonson would emphasize the contrast between what is 
proper to these undignified personages and what is proper to 
the persons of high estate who perform the main masque an 
speak in verse. Although the grotesque dance was not to be 
entirely excluded from future anti-masques, in other respects 
the anti-masque did become much like a scene of prose comedy. 

In Mercury Vindicated from the Alchemists at Court, Jonson 
adapts to the masque material he had already used in comedy. 
In The Alchemist, he had satirized the alchemists’ pretensions 
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to make gold and had mocked the illusions of their dupes; here 
he satirizes, primarily, the imperfect, mutilated creatures of 
the alchemists’ laboratories, who are contrasted with the excel- 
lences of nature. To handle this varied material, which paral- 
leled the various types of extravagant people often found in his 
comedies, the formal device of the double anti-masque dance 
was at hand. This made it possible for Jonson to present sepa- 
rate grotesque dances, first, the “ troupe of threadbare Alchy- 
mists ” and, then, their “ imperfect creatures, with helmes of 
lymbecks on their heads.” His contempt for the two is con- 
ceived and presented within the convention of the masque, 
and what in The Alchemist was material for comedy is here 
found to be as aptly material for a masque. 

Jonson’s originality in developing the anti-masque is, never- 
theless, guided by the three principles which he explained in 
the preface to The Masque of Queenes: contrast, continuity, 
and variety. The anti-masque is not a masque but a spectacle 
of strangeness; it is not magnificent, where the main masque is 
by definition magnificent, but it is strictly accordant with the 
device of the main masque. Its main function is to provide a 
purposeful variety within a given masque and the variety of 
novelty with respect to past entertainments: 


I was carefull to decline not only from other, but mine owne stepps 
in that kind, since the last yeare I had an Anti-Masque of Boyes: 
and therefore, now, devis’d that twelve Women in the habite of 
Haggs, or Witches, ..., should fill that part (ll. 14-19). 


In Oberon he will have Satyrs; in Love Freed, a brood of Follies; 
in Mercury Vindicated, alchemists and their creatures. By 
adapting the comic induction to the purpose of anti-masque, 
he avails himself of new materials to support the demand for 
variety. 

If we think, as many of us apparently do, that the comic 
induction endangered the masque and that by comparison the 
main masque is a colorless rudiment,’ it is because we cannot 
see the latter. Literature bulks larger in the first part, and we 
have thereby a clearer picture of the induction, whether comical 
or otherwise, than we have of the ceremonious main masque. 


* Herford and Simpson, Vol. II, p. 297. 
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We must reconstruct its movements from Jonson’s descriptions, 
which were written for precisely this purpose. But such neces- 
sity does not justify our taking a part for the whole in order 
to condemn the author for writing comedy instead of masque 
or masque instead of comedy. Where in a comedy can we find 
the equivalent of the main masque, which concludes with the 
unique dance participated in by the audience? The simple fact 
that the induction is more vivid to us does not prove that it 
was so to Jonson’s audience, and, indeed, most of the contem- 
porary references are largely devoted to the dancing and beauty 
of the main masque.‘ It does, however, seem to support Jon- 
son’s point that literature is the formative principle and soul of 
masque and alone can give it life. 

In a comedy, moreover, there is not necessarily a pattern 
whereby one set of characters representing the violation of 
accepted standards is followed by another set representing their 
observance. In a masque it is not enough that fools and mon- 
sters be vanquished or held up to scorn; they must be both 
vanquished and supplented by the representatives of virtue and 
order. 

For the characters in Jonson’s masques are symbolic rather 
than dramatic. They are means of illustrating the general de- 
vice, so that any change in character is dependent upon trans- 
formation, as, for example, in Lethe, where the lovers only think 
they have died for love when they have simply lost their wits. 
The Fates insist that they are not dead, that Love, though he 
often subdues other states, cannot subdue the Fates. Mercury 
bids the lovers to drink of Lethe’s stream that they may forget 
Love’s name, and then to rise up and shake off the shadows 
which made them mistake themselves for dead (Il. 118-21). 
Or, a change of character might depend upon a complete change 
of setting and persons, as in Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, 
where legitimate Pleasure must banish Comus before it can be 
reconciled with Virtue; and in the second anti-masque Virtue 
must defeat the degenerate Pigmies before the princes can profit 
from the reconciliation. In other words, the forces of chaos 
must be defeated before the representatives of order can be 


“See, for example, Bacon’s remarks on “ Masques and Triumphs” in A Harmony 
of Lord Bacon’s Essays, ed. Edward Arber (London, 1871). 
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displayed to complete the contrast. The lesson seems to be 
that before we can have a sane and ordered society, we must 
get rid of the enemies of reason and virtue. Although such an 
undertaking necessarily implies conflict, it is here different from 
ordinary dramatic conflict. 

The hierarchical structure which Jonson sought in the 
masque is concisely defined in his notes to the Entertainment 
at Fen-Church: 


The nature and propertie of these Devices being, to present alwaies 
some one entire bodie, or figure, consisting of distinct members, and 
each of these expressing itselfe, in its owne active spheare, yet 
all, with that generall harmonie so connexed, and disposed, as no 
one little part can be missing to the illustration of the whole 


(Il. 248 ff.) . 


The various formal elements should be carefully arranged 
around the central device, for the whole must have the unity 
of a work of art and uphold in all its various parts the current 
and fall of a single device. The function of spectacle, for ex- 
ample, is to make known whom a person represents and the 
function of speech to explain his place in the whole scheme. 
The parts do not blend into each other to form an organic 
unity; each part exists rather for its own value and expresses 
itself in its own sphere but is so disposed and connected as to 
make a clearly defined contribution to the illustration of the 
whole. 

Although carefully distinguished from the main masque, the 
anti-masque is always in accordance with the idea which con- 
trols both. Jonson makes sure of the anti-masque in Lethe, for 
example, by having the same persons assume the roles of frantic 
lovers and intelligent lovers. This identity of persons quite 
naturally makes for continuity between the two main parts, 
but more than this, it involves progression of character, which 
is something quite different from modern notions of character 
development. Mercury and the Fates discover, through dia- 
logue, the condition of the lovers and are responsible for their 
transformation. The conflict between Mercury and Cupid and 
their reconciliation are responsible for the final restoration of 
the lovers to a condition of balanced humanity, and this change 
in condition is motivated by definable external causes. In the 


3 
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process of restoration, all of the diverse arts are used, each of 
them contributing something to the ultimate end. The anti- 
masque dance expresses the way the lovers had lived in love 
and is, as Mercury states, the means of shaking off the shadows 
they had moved in before drinking from Lethe’s stream. Their 
transformation is brought about through the joint efforts of 
poetry and dancing and not by a sudden change of costume 
or scene. Their return to an harmonious exercise of their human 
faculties is encouraged by the Chorus, so that the music ex- 
presses their conversion from disorder to harmony as it intro- 
duces the ordered dances of the main masque. When Cupid 
appears to praise the refined motions of the first dance, his 
speech is expressive of the dance, which in turn is expressive of 
the lovers’ changed condition and therefore of the idea on which 
the entire invention turns.’ 

A corollary of hierarchical unity is Jonson’s law that no 
one element is to infringe on the duties proper to another. 
This corollary is derived by the principle of decorum, and 
maintains that spectacle should not try to do the work of 
poetry, or poetry of spectacle, for this is to violate order and 
destroy the unity of the masque. In the preface to the Masque 
of Blackness, Jonson explains: 


The honor, and splendor of these spectacles was such in the per- 
formance, as could those houres have lasted, this of mine, now, had 
been a most unprofitable worke. But (when it is the fate, even 
of the greatest, and most absolute births, to need, and borrow 
a life of posteritie) little had beene done to the studie of magnifi- 
cence in these, if presently with the rage of the people, who (as 
a part of greatnesse) are privileged by custom, to deface their 
carcasses, the spirits had also perished (Il. 1-10). 


The dignity of poetry must be given due recognition; the 
literary part must not be forced to yield place to other ele- 
ments, particularly the spectacle of Inigo Jones; the poet must 
not be the mere servant of the carpenter and scene-painter. 


5 Jonson’s comment on the dance in Hymenae;j (Il. 310-15) supports the inter- 
pretation: “Here, they daunced forth a moste neate and curious measure, full 
of Subtility and Device; which was so excellently performed, as it seemed to take 
away that Spirit from the Invention, which the Invention gave to it: and left it 
doubtfull, whether the Formes flow’d more prefectly from the Author’s braine, 
or their feete.” 
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For these things are mortal and fade away, and literature 
alone can keep the masque alive. The description of the spec- 
tacle and the explanation of the various devices are important, 
also, because they make it possible for posterity to reconstruct 
the actual performance, to reproduce those elements of scenery, 
dance, and music which make a direct appeal to the senses 
and are in large measure responsible for the desired effect of 
magnificence. 

But Jonson was very jealous of the dignity of poetry and, if 
it were to have anything to do with the masque, it must have 
a higher role than that of mere reporting. Conversely, the 
masque form, to be worthy of poetry, must be stabilized and 
improved. This improvement, Jonson firmly believed, could be 
realized only through the contribution of the poet, who would 
furnish the soul of the form: 


It is a noble and just advantage, that the things subjected to 
understanding have of those which are objected to sense, that the 
one sort are but momentarie, and meerely taking; the other 
impressing, and lasting: Else the glory of all these solemnities 
had perish’d like a blaze, and gone out, in the beholders eyes. So 
short-liv’d are the bodies of all things, in comparison of their 
soules ... This it is hath made the most royall Princes, and greatest 
persons (who are commonly the personaters of these actions) not 
onely studious of riches, and magnificence in the outward celebra- 
tion, or shew; (which rightly becomes them) but curious after 
the most high, and heartie inventions, to furnish the inward parts: 
(and those grounded upon antiquitie, and solide learnings) which, 
though their voyce be taught to sound to present occasions, their 
sense, or doth, or should alwayes lay hold on more remov’d 
mysteries.® 


The theory of literature set forth here rests upon the familiar 
Christian dualism—of physical and spiritual, transitory and 
eternal—, which is reflected in the two levels of literal and 
symbolical meaning which should be present in a masque. For - 
Jonson clearly regarded the masque as a literary form in much 
the same way as he regarded tragedy as a literary form. He 
carefully distinguished the various elements and specific pur- 
poses of the traditional masque and attempted to make each 
of these cooperate in a final unified structure, the central hinge 





° Hymenaei, ll. 1-20. 
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of which is the idea having its basis in a philosophical-ethical 
concept. Consequently, the particular nature of the device 
must be such that the shift of scene in the spectacle would 
have meaning in terms of the device and that it would be 
capable of being illustrated by a sufficient number of symbolic 
figures who could reasonably be supposed to enter into a se- 
quence of dances, All of this is to contribute to a certain de- 
finable effect: respect for magnificence, which is the ethical 
virtue especially appropriate to royalty. 

It was by way of magnificence that Jonson’s masques 
achieved the traditional goal of profit conjoined with pleasure. 
In his preface to the Masque of Queenes, Jonson explains: 

For which reason, I chose the Argument, ...: observing that rule 
of the best Artist, to suffer no object of delight to passe without 
his mixture of profit, and example (Il. 5-9). 


And again in the preface to Love’s Triumph: 


Whereas all Representations especially those of this nature in court, 
publique Spectacles, eyther have bene, or ought to be the mirrors 
of mans life, whose ends, for the excellence of their exhibiters . . 

ought alwayes to carry a mixture of profit, with them, no lesse 
than delight; Wee, . . . resolved on this following argument (il. 1-7). 


The invention should exhibit moral truth and be grounded 
solidly on learning, by which Jonson meant largely, though not 
wholly, the learning of antiquity. It is fairly obvious, for ex- 
ample, that his conception of magnificence owed a good deal 
to Aristotle’s definition of the virtue: 


The magnificent man is‘like an artist; for he can see what is 
fitting and spend large sums tastefully. For, ..., a state of char- 
acter is determined by its activities and its objects. Now the 
expenses of the magnificent man are large and fitting. Such, there- 
fore, are also his results; for thus there will be a great expenditure 
and one that is fitting to its result .. . And the magnificent man 
will spend such sums for honor’s sake; for this is common to the 
virtues ... And he will consider how the result can be made most 
beautiful and most becoming rather than for how much it can be 
produced and how it can be produced most cheaply. It is necessary, 
then, that the magnificent man be also liberal ... The most valu- 
able possession is that which is worth most, . . . but the most 
valuable work of art is that which is great and beautiful (for the 
contemplation of such a work inspires admiration, and so does 
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magnificence); and a work has an excellence—vis. magnificence— 
which involves magnitude. Magnificence is an attribute of expendi- 
tures of the kind which we call honourable, e. g., those connected 
with the gods .. . and all those that are proper objects of public- 
spirited ambition (Ethics. 1122a19-1122a20) . 


The effect of contemplating magnificence is admiration, which 
in turn, according to Jonson’s directives, should give rise to 
such activities as understanding, respect, and moral imitation. 
The masque is intended to arouse in the spectators respect for 
the king and the traditional virtues of kingship, respect for 
and faith in the established social order. Since the aspect of 
kingship most often honored is magnificence, the means of 
honoring royalty must, according to the principle of decorum, 
be magnificent; they must be proper to their end. The masque, 
in order to praise this virtue adequately and gain the desired 
end, must be magnificent in all its parts. Jonson tells us 
explicitly, in his preface to the Masque of Blacknesse, that the 
end proposed for the whole is magnificence: 


But (when it is the fate, even of the greatest, and most absolute 
births, to need, and borrow a life of posterity) little had bene done 
io the studie of magnificence in these, if presently .. . the spirits 
had also perished (Il. 3-9). 


And in Love Restored the contrast on which the device turns 
is actually between niggardliness and magnificence, between the 
meanness of mind represented by Plutus and the largeness of 
mind symbolized by Love and his followers. But all of the 
various mean characters in Jonson’s anti-masques are made 
to contribute, by contrast with the nobles of the main masque, 
to the magnificent purpose of the whole. 

Since James I was preeminently the man of high birth, great 
expenditure on public occasions was becoming to him.” To 
spend lavishly for the production of a masque was virtuous in 
these circumstances, and such expenditure, both in its activi-° 
ties and its objects, met all of Aristotle’s requirements for 
magnificence. By definition an attribute of royalty, magnifi- 
cence is expressed and honored in the Jonsonian masque so as 


*The Masque of Queenes, according to E. K. Chambers’ account, cost the 
Exchequer three thousand pounds: The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), Vol. I, 
p. 384. 
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to achieve the specific effects of admiration and respect, which, 
though clearly related, are neverthless distinct. 

Admiration is, of course, a technical term in Renaissance 
ethics and literary criticism. The complex history of the term 
with special reference to tragedy has been traced by Professor 
J. V. Cunningham, who summarizes the traditional notion of 
wonder as an end of poetry: 


Wonder in Shakespeare is the effect of tragic incident and tragic 
style, as well as of the marvellous turn in events. But this does 
not exhaust the complexity of the notion of wonder; one more 
strand at least remains to be unravelled. For the notion derives 
not only from the tradition of literary criticism, as the proper effect 
of marvellous events, and the tradition of rhetoric, as the proper 
effect of marvellous eloquence, but it derives also from the tradition 
of philosophy, in which wonder is the primary cause of learning.® 


Speaking in the role of spectator, Jonson describes the effect of 
Hymenaei: 

Such was the exquisit performance, as (beside the pompe, splendor, 
or what we may call apparelling of such Presentments) that alone 
(had all else beene absent) was of power to surprize with delight, 
and steale away the spectators from themselves. Nor was there 
wanting whatsoever might give to the furniture, or complement; 
eyther in riches, or strangenesse of the habites, delicacie of dawnces, 
magnificence of the scene, or divine rapture of musique (ll. 568-76) . 


Surprise, delight, and self-forgetfulness are all effects proper to 
wonder, which, Jonson characteristically emphasizes, depends 
not so much upon splendor in “ the apparelling ” as upon grace 
in the execution, effective speech, and harmony of all the parts. 
Although Jonson was not the only writer of masques who 

aimed at wonder, his means of securing it helps us to distin- 
guish the Jonsonian masque from the work of others who, in 
general, depended largely upon spectacle. Campion, for ex- 
ample, relied upon fantastic transformations and music, and 
in his Lords Maske, Prometheus, the patron of mankind, is 
asked to 

... fill the lookers eyes 

With admiration of thy fire and light, 

And from thy hand let wonders fly tonight.® 





®* Woe or Wonder: The Emotional Effect of Shakespearean Tragedy (University 
of Denver Press, 1951), p. 96. 
*Campion’s Works, ed. P. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), Il. 30-32. 
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Prometheus promises that the stars, which he has stolen from 
heaven to contribute to “this night’s honor,” will be trans- 
formed into human figures—that is, he will “ let wonders fly ”— 
and that he will have Orpheus apply his music, “ for it well 
helps to induce a Courtly miracle.”” Where Campion used music 
to achieve these spectacular miracles, Jonson, although placing 
considerable faith in the unifying force of a central device, 
insisted that each element must contribute to the over-all effect. 

Directives to the spectators, as in Elizabethan drama gen- 
erally, are to be found throughout Jonson’s masques. In the 
Masque of Blacknesse, Oceanus’ amazement at the appearance 
of the Ethiopian river is the cue to the audience: 


My ceaseless current, now, amazed stands! 
To see thy labour through so many lands (Il. 115-16). 


They are to be amazed at Niger’s presence and their amaze- 
ment is to be an incitement to knowledge; as they wonder at the 
sight and how it came about, so Jonson fulfills his general pur- 
pose of letting no object of delight pass without its due mixture 
of profit. 

Hymen’s first speech in Hymenaei is preceded by “some 
signs of admiration ” which lead him to question the cause of 
“the more than usuall light” inspiring his admiration. After 
Reason has banished “ The foure untemp’red Humors,” they 
retire “ amazed ” while Hymen orders the ceremonies of the 
main masque. Towards the end, as the champions of Truth 
and Opinion prepare for battle, “a striking light seem’d to fill 
all the hall,” and an angel appears to exhort the hearers: 


Princes, attend a tale of height, and wonder. 
Truth is descended in a second thunder (ll. 880-81). 


In Oberon the dance of the lesser Fairies is preceded by a Song 
which embodies an explicit list of wonder’s causes and effects: 


Seeke you majestie, to strike 
Bid the world produce his/James’/like. 
Seeke you glorie, to amaze? 

Here, let all eyes stand at gaze. 
Seeke you wisedome, to inspire? 

Touch, then, at no others fire. 
Seeke you knowledge, to direct? 
Trust to his without suspect. 
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Seeke you pietie, to lead? 
In his foot-steps, only, tread. 
Every virtue of a king, 
And of all, in him, we sing (ll. 370-81). 


The magnificence of King James strikes and amazes all eyes, 
and this wonder, in turn, incites the spectators to contemplate 
the other kingly virtues of wisdom, knowledge, and piety, by 
which they are to be inspired, directed, and led. 

This relationship between wonder and its virtues is further 
clarified in The Vision of Delight, where Wonder speaks to de- 
scribe the beauties of the main masque and Phant’sie’s reply 
proposes pleasure and knowledge as the two effects proper to 
wonder: 


How better then they are, are all things made 
By Wonper! But a while refresh thine eye, 
Ile put thee to thy oftner, what, and why! (ll. 167-69) . 


After the masquers are discovered as the glories of the spring, 
Wonder again inquires into the causes of so much glory: 
“Whose power is this? What God? And Phant’sie gives the 
promised explanation: 
Behold a King 

Whose presence maketh this perpetuall Spring, 

The glories of which Spring grow in that Bower, 

And are the marks and beauties of his power (ll. 200-04) 


In this recognition scene, the masquers are directed by the 
Quire to express their homage in a dance; their knowledge of 
the source of wonder, that is, leads to an expression of respect. 
Nothing could be more explicit than this personification of the 
effect which Jonson sought for the masque. 

The proper response of the audience is, moreover, governed 
by the all-pervasive principle of decorum. In Oberon, after a 
song in which James is called “the wonder . . . of tongues, of 
eares, of eyes,” the Sylvane rebukes the Satyres of the anti- 
masque (Il. 310-22); although their antics have been delight- 
ful, they are not properly respectful and must give way, be- 
cause they are incapable of experiencing the respect which the 
main masque should arouse in them. The Sylvane goes on to 
say that Oberon with his knights have come to “ give the honor 
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of their being ” to the king, and Silenus, the moderator of the 
Satyres, replies: 


And may they well. For this indeed is hee, 
My boyes, whom you must quake at, when you see... 
He is the matter of vertue, and plac’d high. 
His meditations, to his height, are even (Il. 336-42). 


Jonson obviously took great care to remind his audience that 
the wonderful was to lead them not merely to a fatuous delight 
but to knowledge and respect. In the closing songs of News 
from the New World, he speaks complimentarily but precisely: 


fow ere the brightnesse may amaze, 
Move you, and stand not still at gaze, 
As dazeled with the light; 
But with your motions fill the place, 
And let their fulnesse win you(r) Grace. 
Till you collect your sight. 
So while the warmth you doe confesse, 
And temper of these Raies, no lesse 
To quicken then refine: 
You may by knowledge grow more bold. 
And so more able to behold 
The bodie whence they shine. 
(The first Dance followes.) 
Now looke and see in yonder throne, 
How all those beames are cast from one. 
This is that Orbe so bright, 
Has kept your wonder so awake; 
Whence you as from a mirrour take 
The Suns reflected light. 
Read him as you would doe the booke 
Of all perfection, and but looke 
What his proportions be; 
No measure that is thence contriv’d, 
Or any motion thence deriv’d, 
But is pure harmonie (ll. 320-45). 


The dancers are not to be stupified at the vision of majesty: 
Even though temporarily blinded by the light, as Dante in 
Paradise, they are not to neglect those acts of respect which 
will win them grace. By the perfection of their motions, they 
confess the power of this grace in them, which is also the means 
by which they may achieve knowledge of its source and the 
strength to emulate the perfection embodied there. 
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Admiration, or wonder, as an effect of a Jonsonian masque 
has, then, four aspects: it gives pleasure; it is a motive to 
knowledge; it is an incitement to respect; it is a basis of moral 
imitation. As spectators we admire and so understand; we 
respect and so imitate the king as the model of perfection. 
Wonder and respect, as specific effects, are to masque as pity 
and fear are to tragedy. 

When I accord the praise of royalty this central position in 

the masque, I realize that I am asking for disagreement; for 
most critics seem certain either that we must look upon the 
complimentary element as inexcusable flattery or that we must 
patronize Jonson for it by citing historical circumstances to 
excuse his bad taste. Among the comentators, Professor D. J. 
Gordon is to my knowledge practically alone in taking seriously 
these characteristic passages. Writing of The Masque of Black- 
nesse and The Masque of Beautie, he very rightly concludes 
that there is profound substance within the convention of prais- 
ing royalty: 
The central idea of these two masques is clear and simple: The 
King’s presence turn Blackness into Beauty . . . Compliments in 
this vein were, of course, quite in order... But more is involved 
here than the formal, stereotyped gesture of the panegyrist; we 
are dealing here with notions more “ remov’d” than the everyday 
apotheosis of the Crown. A grander apotheosis is adumbrated, in 
which James is given the position and function assigned to the Sun 
in the theory of Beauty held by the Florentine Platonists.° 


Since I am chiefly concerned here with the fact that Jonson 
defined and practiced the masque as a literary form, I am not 
able to undertake a detailed analysis of recurrent imagery. 
Certainly the concept of kingship is frequently worked out in 
terms of the Sun-light symbolism, and Professor Gordon is alto- 
gether correct in recognizing its importance. For the present, 
however, I should simply question the wisdom of interpreting 
this symbolism solely in terms of neo-Platonic doctrines. Is it 
necessary to posit a strict parallelism with the Platonic com- 
mentaries of Pico della Mirandola and Ficino? Such termi- 


7°“ The Imagery of Ben Jonson’s The Masque of Blacknesse and The Masque of 
Beautie,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, VI (1943), 129. See 
also his article, ‘““ Hymenaei: Ben Jonson’s Masque of Union,” Ibid., VIII (1945), 
107-45. 
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nology as “ most formall cause of all dames beauties,” for ex- 
ample, is not exclusively Platonic; and even if it were, was 
Jonson altogether dependent upon the compilations of Pico or 
Ficino for such knowledge? My brief analysis of the com- 
pliment to the king in News from the New World indicates 
what seems to me a more historically sound approach to the 
interpretation of the Sun-light imagery. With respect to the 
masques of Blacknesse and Beautie, it can, I think, be profit- 
ably argued that the transformation process is analogous to 
that Christian transformation of fallen human nature which was 
traditionally accomplished by the grace of God, whose special 
agent the ruling monarch was generally acknowledged to be in 
Medieval-Renaissance political theory.** 

But whether or not one agrees with Professor Gordon’s inter- 
pretation of particular passages, one must applaud his service 
to Jonson criticism in undermining the unhistorical and alto- 
gether unsupportable prejudice against those praises of king- 
ship which provide the ethical substance of the masque. For 
it may be said that the virtue of princes is to masque as the 
fall of princes is to tragedy. 

To emphasize another very likely point of disapproval: I 
have argued that Jonson’s use of comic materials was care- 
fully regulated by the specific conditions of masque and was 
governed by clearly defined formal principles. I know it has 
been fashionable to see only another expression of Jonson’s 
arrogance in his spirited defense of poetry against the demands 
of Inigo Jones’s scenery and, consequently, to blame Jonson 
for the decay of the masque.” But I believe such an approach 
to be only another attack of critical arrogance upon Jonson’s 
character. His prefaces and descriptions prove that he was 
fully alive to the respective beauties of spectacle, dance, and 
music; and his insistence upon the supremacy of poetry in the 
hierarchical arrangement of the several elements, far from. 
breaking down form, was literally the only means of controlling 
the various materials and of shaping them into a meaningful 
and coherent whole. Jonson’s preference for poetry is quite 


** See, among many discussions of this subject, L. C. Knights, Drama and Society 
in the Age of Johnson (Chatto and Windus, 1937) and Alfred Hart, Shakespeare 
and the Homilies (Melbourne University Press, 1934). 

** Herford and Simpson, Vol. II, pp. 297 and 311. 
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simply the logical outcome of what the masque is, for the 
appropriate effects of wonder and respect obviously cannot be 
achieved by spectacular stage sets. And, of course, Jonson 
thought highly of poetry in itself, though his critics often have 
not. 

It is impossible for me to do battle here against the post- 
Romantic conviction that the truly poetical can have nothing 
to do with mere learning or with morality. Certainly neither 
Jonson nor his contemporaries shared this irrational view of 
poetry or this contempt for learning. And, in common with 
most of his old-fashioned compatriots, Jonson took for granted 
the ultimately moral purpose of all literature. To accuse him 
of pursuing the moral at the expense of the literary is only to 
reveal one’s own confusion of ethical substance with overt 
didacticism and one’s own failure to perceive that Jonson re- 
mained true to his form through symbolic development of a 
central theme. 

It is certainly in order to urge that many currently held 
notions of the masque be subjected to careful study and re- 
vision in the light of what Jonson himself had to say. If we 
are to have a body of Jonson criticism worthy of its subject, 
the historical and aesthetic principles on which he worked must 
be taken seriously. For these principles—of decorum, of hier- 
archical unity, and of ethical purpose—are the principles of 
most Elizabethan literature and, according to his evidence, form 
the theory which Jonson followed in his efforts to establish the 
masque as a literary form. 


Harpur College, 
State University of New York 
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THE LOCKEAN PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TRISTRAM SHANDY * 


By Artuur H. Casu 


The problem of structure in 7'ristram Shandy has been com- 
plicated by Sterne’s term “ digressive method.” For Sterne to 
have spoken of digression, he must have assumed an under- 
standing on the part of the reader of the tenor from which he 
digressed. Undoubtedly Sterne used the term because the 
normal expectation of his age (as of ours) was that plot, a 
chronology of events, shall be the scaffolding of fiction. Yet 
chronology is not the scaffolding of Tristram Shandy, and the 
events of Shandy Hall are not very eventful. Events are 
minutiae of “ no more seeming consequence ” than the removal 
of a wig with the right hand or the unfortunate fall of a chest- 
nut. And the many divagations from those events are far more 
than subsidiary glosses. “ Plot ” and “ digression ” applied to 
T'ristran. Shandy are meaningless. An escape from this 
dilemma is offered in the modern interpretation of the novel 
as an organic structure emanating from the mind of the nar- 
rator, Tristram. All is percolated through the mind of Tris- 
tram, Tristram’s personality dominates the novel, and Tris- 
tram’s avowed purpose is to reveal his character and “ what 
kind of a mortal ” he is.’ In this sense Tristram Shandy is the 
iirst stream of consciousness novel.® 

To consider the problem of structure in Tristram Shandy 
is to consider the aura of John Locke’s thought. Not only does 
Sterne make extensive use of Locke’s doctrines, but he remarked 

‘This paper is the revised form of a paper read at the meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain M. L. A. at Coloradu State College of Education on October 22, 1954. 

* Tristram Shandy, ed. James A. Work (N.Y., 1940), pp. 10-11. Subsequent 
references are to this edition. 

* This is not to say that the novel is a psychological novel of the modern sort. 
There is no hint of the unconscious mind in the Freudian sense. The concept 
of the unconscious had only just begun in Germany and had not appeared in 
England. Tristram’s sexuality, symbolical or otherwise, is not the outcropping 
of repressed sexual desire; it is always frank and often frankly bawdy. Nor is 
the narrator’s attitude that of a patient undergoing psychoanalysis; by contrast 


Tristram is somewhat condescending and often pedagogic. 
5 oo 
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to Suard that Locke’s philosophy everywhere had tempered | out a 
bis thought and manner ot procedure in Jmstram Shandy. 4 tne 1 
iy contention is that the structure of the novel and the deser 
»psvchology of Tristram that gave rise to that structure can fying 
explained by the roughly developed psychology which is Lo 
undamental to Locke’s epistemology. That psychology is not, ** cus! 
however, Locke’s doctrine of the association of ideas. An habit 
untenable interpretation has prevailed in the last thirty years liguo 
that Locke’s association principle, functioning in the mind of tiguo 
(he narrator, is the structural principle of Tristram Shandy. any t 
Vo understand rightly Locke’s concept of the association of event 
ideas (and we shall see that Sterne rightly understood it), we “cha 
should remember that Locke’s chapters on association (II, think 
xxxill) is an ill-developed afterthought appended to the fourth unde 
edition of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Locke, Lock 
the creator of the term “ association of ideas,” takes no cogni- cann¢ 
zance of the long history of the concept under other names.° of the 
Although the chapter on association is important in the histori- assoc 
cal development of empirical psychology, it is not important alway 
in Locke’s own rough, but fundamental, psychology developed come 
in the rest of the second book. Nowhere but in Chapter 33 it; ar 
is association mentioned. True, Locke elsewhere® speaks of whol 
the importance of habit in training the mind, and habit has (ii, : 
an implied importance in his concept of judgment (IV, xiv; treat: 
xvii). Apparently, however, he did not recognize the similarity assoc 
of habit and association. And he never recognized, as did conti 
Hartley and later thinkers, that either association or habit autol 
could explain the development of mind. Nothing Locke says not a 
could lead one to think that he saw association (or habit) fore, 
as operative in all thought. Nor did Locke see association, A 
as Sterne scholars have implied, as the principle underlying that 
reverie (II, xix, 1), or suggestion. | tion. 
Apparently Locke added the chapter on association to point ciatic 
* Wilbur Cross, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven, 1925), 7 Alt 
Vol. 1, p. 277. . ability 
°For a concise history see George Croom Robertson, Philosophic Remains Sterne 
(London, 1894), pp. 102-18. Also see Howard C. Warren, A Ilistory of the Asso- as we 
ciation Psychology (N.Y., Chicago, Boston, 1921). that h 
° Essay, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), II, xxi, 71. Subsequent IT hav 
references are to this edition. was ir 
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out a flaw of the human mind. Association is a hindrance to 


the more maiw oi reasou; aud since ~ opposilion lo reason 
deserves that name,” Locke called it madness. It is a falsi- 
fying principle that leads to absurdities, nonsense, and error. 

Locke deals with two types of association—* chance” and 
‘custom. Association by custom is the familiar concept of 
habit. When the mind repeatedly receives two or more con- 
liguous ideas, the ideas become firmly attached. Such con- 
tiguous ideas can originate in the senses or in reflection. But 
any two or more ideas which appear together many times will 
eventually adhere to one another. One is forced to interpret 
‘chance ” association from Locke’s examples: one is led to 
think that it results from an experience of contiguous ideas 
under conditions of extreme pleasure or pain. As an instance, 
Locke tells of a man who, seeing a friend die in a certain room, 
cannot afterwards separate the idea of the death from the idea 
of the room. However, no matter how associations are acquired, 
associated ideas show identical characteristics: “. . . they 
always keep in company, and the one no sooner at any time 
comes into the understanding, but its associate appears with 
it; and if they are more than two which are thus united, the 
whole gang, always inseparable, show themselves together ” 
(II, xxxii, 5). The narrowness of Locke’s concept is that it 
treats only of revival association, a type of memory. Ideas are 
associated as a result of previous experience of these ideas in 
contiguity; the advent of one of the ideas evokes the other 
automatically and inevitably. Locke’s association principle is 
not a principle by which ideas are synthesized; it cannot, there- 
fore, lead to new ideas or new relationships among ideas. 

A close look at the succession of Tristram’s ideas indicates 
that Tristram Shandy is not organized upon Lockean associa- 
tion.’ A case might be made that a few transitions are asso- 
ciational, but they are very few. Indeed, we could hardly 


7 Although Hume and Hartley had elaborated and given philosophical respect- 
ability to associationism by the time Tristram Shandy appeared, it is clear that 
Sterne made no use of their theories. Since he used Locke’s narrow association, 
as we shall see below, by way of comic character development, it is unlikely 
that he should have used Hume’s or Hartley’s broader concept at the same time. 
I have been unable to find any biographical or internal evidence that Sterne 
was influenced by Hume or Hartley. 
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expect it to be otherwise. Not only must the narrator have 
experienced the ideas previously, but every shift of one idea 
to another must occur because those ideas were contiguous in 
the previous experience. Surely “ custom ” association does not 
whisk Tristram’s mind through three hundred and twelve chap- 
ters because many times before Tristram had experienced the 
ideas in this identical order. Nor can he be said to have experi- 
enced this long sequence of ideas under conditions of great 
pleasure or pain. After all, most of the story took place before 
his birth. Furthermore, Tristram is the very opposite of one 
who has no self-control in the manner of association. His out- 
standing characteristic is his intricate and calculated manipu- 
lation of his story and of his reader for purposes of comedy. 
lor instance, he tells his readers, 

Now in order to clear up the mist which hangs upon these three 
pages, | must endeavour to be as clear as possible myself. 

Rub your hands thrice across your foreheads—blow your noses— 
cleanse your emunctories—sneeze, my good people!—God bless 
you— 

Now give me all the help you can. (p. 624) 


A narrator who sends “ Madam ” back to read more carefully 
the previous chapter (p. 56), who makes digressions from his 
story only to keep a “just balance betwixt wisdom and folly ” 
(p. 614), who purposely omits chapters and inserts them 
several pages later (pp. 621 and 633), who constantly twits 
his reader— 

Who was Tickletoby’s mare!—Read, read, read, read, my unlearned 
reader! read... (p. 226) 


—surely is not a man helplessly entangled in a mass of asso- 
ciated ideas. 

It is clear that Locke’s principle of the association of ideas 
is an inadequate explanation of the structure of Tristram 
Shandy. An adequate explanation does offer itself, however, 
in Locke’s Essay. Locke is the focal point of the shift in 

“Since this paper was delivered orally (above, note 1), the view that Lockean 
association cannot be the organizing principle has been confirmed by John Traugott, 
Tristram Shandy’s World (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press), one of the most stimulating and important works on Tristram Shandy. 
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England from what Whitehead calls the “ unbridled rational- 
ism ” of the later Middle Ages to the empiricism of the age of 
science, and his empiricism is at the root of Tristram Shandy. 
Certainly we should not forget that Sterne’s Locke uniquely 
combined his empiricism with many essential rationalistic 
views, that he considered the existence of God demonstrable 
and thought that morality might someday become a demon- 
strative science like mathematics. Although one can see the 
vestiges of Locke’s rationalism in Sterne, Locke’s empiricism 
is what underlies Sterne’s artistry. After all, rationalism is 
not a fruitful attitude for a novelist; it may engender philo- 
sophie and theological systems, but not narrative fiction. But 
empiricism, the view that the raw material of knowledge is 
experience, is an impetus for the artist; both experience and its 
effect upon the individual lend themselves to artistic repre- 
sentation. Furthermore, Locke’s particular empirical episte- 
mology is especially suggestive of the stream of consciousness 
narrative. All thought, in Locke’s system, has two sources, the 
senses and reflection. The senses, however, are no direct and 
open path to knowledge of the ontological world (II, viii, 7-8; 
IV, vi, 14; IV, xii, 10). They bring us ideas which are yet 
subjective. Both sensation and reflection furnish ideas, and 
ideas are mind. This view is friendly to, if not the inspiration 
for, the stream of consciousness narrative, in which experience 
is distilled by the mind and in which reflection is equally 
important with sense-derived knowledge. 

Furthermore, Locke directs attention to the dynamics of the 
mind. As a rationalist he resorts to the traditional stand that 
reason is inexplicable (IV, xvii, 14). But empiricism demands 
something more. If experience is the source of knowledge, one 
is forced to explain the process of assimilating experience—in 
short, one creates a psychology. The psychology which was 
engendered by Locke’s empirical epistemology has never been 
named. It might be called the psychology of the train of ideas. 
It is a very simple, naive, and non-restrictive view of mind. 
And although Locke never set for himself the problem of 
describing the mind, he set the problem for the modern world. 
It is the psychology of the train of ideas, rather than Locke’s 
associationism, which constitutes Sterne’s unquestioned assump- 





4 
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tions about the nature of mind and which explains the mind 
of Tristram and the organic narrative, Tristram Shandy. 

Locke explains that a continual train (or chain) of ideas 
passes through the mind. This turnover of ideas is incessant, 
for the mind cannot long retain one idea (II, xiv, 13-15). 
Furthermore, a blank mind is impossible; as long as one is 
awake, ideas will continue to revolve in his mind (II, xiv, 3). 
Lastly, at all times one is conscious of these passing ideas 
(II, i, 10). Care must be taken not to confuse Locke’s psy- 
chology of the train of ideas and his extraneous concept of 
association. Locke did not attempt to explain in a systematic 
way how one idea comes to follow another. He simply asserts 
that they do follow one another in a train. The Essay contains 
numerous (and often poorly developed) principles that account 
for the manner in which ideas follow one another, but no one 
principle and no systematic explanation. Among such principles 
are passion (II, xxi, 12), will (II, xxi, 15), uneasiness (II, xxi, 
39), wit (II, xi, 2), compounding ideas (II, xi, 6) , comparison 
to form ideas of relations (II, xii, 7) , remembrance, contempla- 
tion, reverie, reasoning, and judging (II, xix). With these 
principles we must list Locke’s doctrine of association. It differs 
fundamentally from the others in that association always results 
from previous experience of the ideas in the associated order. 
The problem of making the distinction between Locke’s asso- 
cialion doctrine and his psychology of the train of ideas is 
complicated by the fact that several of these principles (includ- 
ing Locke’s narrow association concept and, eventually, the 
very faculty of reflection) were brought together by Hartley 
and later men into broader and more compiete systems of 
psychology that went under the name “ association.” Hartley 
was the first to attempt a complete, systematic psychology, 
a full explanation of how ideas succeed one another. He did 
so by correlating all thinking under an expanded definition of 
association. But Locke’s problem was epistemological. While 
he formulated no system to explain the sequence of ideas, he 
strongly emphasized the existence of an incessant train of ideas. 
Without this concept his epistemology could hardly stand: 
such fundamental ideas as duration, power, and succession are 
born of observing the train of ideas. 
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It is reasonable that Sterne, who understood and was enthusi- 
astic about Locke’s work, should take seriously the psychology 
which is fundamental to Locke’s epistemology. And the psy- 
chology of the train of ideas is an adequate explanation of 
Tristram’s mind and the “ digressive”’ narrative which ema- 
nates from that mind. Because Locke did not attempt an 
zecount of how ideas follow one another, his psychology is 
very broad. Tristram, fortunately, is bound by no narrow 
concept of the thought process (least of all by Locke’s very 
narrow associationism). Most important of all, Tristram 
several times uses the terms “ train,” “ chain,” or “ succession ” 
of ideas to describe his own or others’ thoughts (e. g., pp. 93, 
108, 190-91, 214, 343, 346-7). Tristram also recognizes the 
self-conscious nature of mind.’® He tells us, for instance, that 
to inspire new thoughts he shaves himself. 


. . . for consider, Sir, as every man chuses to be present at the 
shaving of his own beard (though there is no rule without an 
exception) and unavoidably sits overagainst himself the whole time 
it is doing, in case he has a hand in it—the Situation, like all 
others, has notions of her own to put into the brain.—(p. 616) 


What is of special interest to the Sterne scholar is that the 
psychology of the train of ideas offers an explanation of the 
“ digressive method ” of Tristram Shandy. To be sure, a close 
reading of Locke reveals nothing to deny that a man can tell 
a story without digression. Nevertheless, Sterne’s understand- 
ing of Locke’s notion that the mind is a constant flux of ideas 
which cannot be arrested probably led him to think that it was 
unnatural for his narrator’s mind to dwell for long on one 
subject. Hence, the “ digressive method.” 


° The terminology also appears in Sterne’s letter number 77, to Hall-Stevenson, 
dated [June], 1761, in Letters, ed. Curtis (Oxford: 1935), p. 139; and in his 
sermons, e.g. “ Self-Knowledge,” Works, ed. Cross (New York and London: 1904), 
p. 53 ff. The figure of the train or chain of ideas found its way into most later 
writing on association. Its use by associationists may have led scholars to think 
that Sterne used the figure to describe the association process. But Sterne’s use 
of it on pages 190-91 assures us that Sterne took the figure from Locke, whose 
chief use of it was in connection with what I have described as the psychology 
of the train of ideas. 

*° A fundamental assumption of Yorick’s sermon (p. 125 ff.) is that one is always 
conscious of his thoughts. This assumption is even clearer in the sermon “ Self- 
Knowledge” (above, note 9). 
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Furthermore, the psychology of the train of ideas is suitable 
for both Tristram’s self-control and his sensibility. The train 
of ideas is certainly no deterministic psychology. The twenty- 
first chapter of Book II makes clear that Locke thought one 
had a great deal of control over his ideas, and we have already 
pointed out that calculated manipulation of his story is one 
of Tristram’s outstanding characteristics. But Tristram is also 
the eminent man of sensibility. Although Sterne valued emotion 
more than did the rationalistie Locke, he did not contradict 
Locke’s psychology when he created a narrator whose thoughts 
were often prompted by emotions. Locke freely admits that 
“ . sometimes a boisterous passion hurries our thoughts, as 
a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us the liberty of 
thinking on other things...” (II, xxi, 12). 

An outstanding feature of Tristram’s narration is the quality 
of suggestivity. A typical waggish transition is this: 


It is for this reason, an’ please your Reverences, That key-holes 
are the occasion of more sin and wickedness, than all other holes 
in this world put together. 

—which leads me to my uncle Toby’s amours. (p. 600) 


Although suggestion is included in later definitions of associa- 
tion, it is not included in Locke’s definition. Unlike Lockean 
association, suggestion is a synthesis of ideas resulting in a new 
juxtaposition of them; it is not the recall of an idea which had 
become fused to another because they were contiguous in some 
previous experience. Suggestion depends upon the similarity 
of ideas. It is the central feature of Locke’s concept of wit: 
“For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting 
those together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy” (II, 
xi, 2). Wit is but briefly mentioned by Locke; in his loose 
psychology it is one of the many modes of the train of ideas. 
We can, however, be certain that Sterne was fully aware that 
his narrator was a wit in Locke’s sense. Sterne’s one disagree- 
ment with Locke is over the value of wit. Locke, it will be 
remembered, had attacked wit as inimical to judgment. The 
* Author’s Preface ” (inserted into Volume ITI, Chapter xx) is 
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Tristram’s violent defense of the artistic and rhetorical use of 
wit, a defense which specifically opposes Locke. Had Sterne 
not recognized that his narrator was such a wit as Locke de- 
scribed, he would have had no need to defend wit so violently. 

Others have shown that Sterne’s garble of the chronology 
of Tristram Shandy resulted from his study of Locke’s concept 
of duration."! The essence of Locke’s remarks on duration (II, 
xiv) is that our idea of duration is the awareness of the interval 
between parts of the train of ideas. This awareness informs us 
of the duration of ourselves, and consequently, the duration of 
the “ objective” world. For instance, I conceive the duration 
of this typewriter because, between the event of my idea of it 
when I sat down to it yesterday and the event of my idea of it 
as I sit down today, there was an interval in which my mind 
experienced a long train of ideas. Since I have endured, it must 
have endured. Time, thinks Locke, is the attempt to measure 
duration, that is, to conceive duration as occurring in equal 
modicums—minutes, hours, days, and years. But Locke ex- 
plains in one of the more brilliant passages of the Essay (II, 
xiv, 21) that, because the duration of ourselves is not measur- 
able, we cannot know that any two periods of time are actu- 
ally equal. Time is a convenient assumption, not an actuality. 
The Shandy brothers’ discussion of time, duration, and the 
trnin of ideas (pp. 188-191) testifies to Sterne’s understanding 

these concepts. To Sterne the arrangement of the actions 
of a novel within the medium of time was arbitrary and un- 
real. He chose to reveal action through the medium of a 
sequence of ideas. 

Although the psychology of the train of ideas, central in 
Locke’s epistemology, is a more likely explanation of Tristram’s 
consciousness than Locke’s extraneous association psychology, 
Lockean association yet embellished Tristram Shandy. But 
association is no more fundamental in Sterne than in Locke. 
Sterne seized upon the eccentric and deceitful nature of Lockean 
association as a comic device and molded it into some of his 
greatest comic scenes and into his most famous comic char- 


'\ Ernest Baker, The History of the English Novel (London: 1930), Vol. IV, 
pp. 249-76. See also Theodore Baird, “ The Time Scheme of Tristram Shandy and a 
Source,” PMLA, LI (1936), 803-20; Kenneth MacLean, John Locke and English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1936), pp. 133-35; and others, 
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acter, Uncle Toby. The playful opening incident of the novel 
is unambiguously the product of Lockean association. Mrs. 
Shandy’s ideas associated with the winding of the clock 
“ & vice versa” are described as “ unhappy ”; they have “ no 
connection in nature”; the second idea was “ unavoidable ” 
once the first was in Mrs. Shandy’s head; they produce “ wry 
actions ”; and they are supported by the authority of Locke, 
“who certainly understood the nature of these things better 
than most men.” There can be no doubt that Mrs. Shandy is a 
victim of the madness Locke called association. Nor can we 
doubt that Sterne had read his Locke well.” 

More important for the novel, though less explicitly Lockean, 
is the use of association in the character of Uncle Toby. Al- 
though Uncle Toby’s kindness, his sincere religion, and his 
rock-bound common sense are not matters of association, his 
comedy is almost always the emergence of a mass of associa- 
tions concerning warfare. His career as a soldier and his hobby 
of miniature fortifications have made indelible tracks in his 
* smoak-jack ” of a brain. Tristram transmutes Locke’s con- 
cept of “ custom ” association into his own explanation of the 
matter: 


. my opinion rather is, that there is something in it more of 
the manner of electrified bodies,—and that by means of the heated 
parts of the rider, which come immediately into contact with the 
back of the Hossy-Horse.—By long journies and much friction, it 
so happens that the body of the rider is at length fill’d as full of 
Hossy-Horsicau matter as it can hold... . (p. 77) 


Uncle Toby is so full of Hobby-Horsical matter that he cannot 
hear a military word without its setting off a series of military 
ideas. When he hears in the sermon, “‘. . . his mind shall tell 
him more than seven watch-men that sit above upon a tower 
on high.—{A tower has no strength, quoth my uncle Toby, 
unless ’tis flank’d|” (p. 1383). The word “lashes ” calls into 
his mind the lashes received by the innocent grenadier in 
Makay’s regiment (“chance ” association; p. 274). And in one 
of the most comical scenes in fiction, Uncle Toby’s association 

** The figure of the road worn smooth by the animal spirits in the opening 


paragraph of Tristram Shandy is unmistakably suggested by a passage in Locke’s 
chapter on association (II, xxxiii, 6). 
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of the St. Nicolas Gate and the map in the garret prevents his 
correctly understanding Mrs. Wadman and, consequently, pro- 
longs his excruciating amour (p. 638) . 

Although Locke’s associationism served Sterne well as a sub- 
sidiary comic device, it is not the organizing principle of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Rather, the organic stream of consciousness nar- 
rative was engendered in the atmosphere of Locke’s empiricism; 
and the psychology of the train of ideas which accompanies 
that empiricism accounts for the mind of Tristram and the 
“digressive method.” Time and the events of the story are 
wrapped in the consciousness of Tristram and are the products 
of his mind, a mind which is self-conscious, vacillatory, and 
always delightfully witty. 


University of Colorado 








BLAKE’S “ MENTAL TRAVELLER ” 
By Joun H. SutHerRLANpD 


Different critics have offered startlingly different interpreta- 
tions of Blake’s ‘“‘ Mental Traveller.” The poem tells the fairly 
simple story of one cycle in an apparently endless series. The 
characters in it are obviously symbolical, and most of the dif- 
ferent readings of the poem have depended on a number of 
quite different identifications of them. Thus one may read the 
poem as an account of the path of the mystic (with Foster 
Damon); as a sun myth combined with an account of the 
incarnation, plus a galaxy of other things esoteric (with Ellis 
and Yeats); as the story of “an Explorer of mental phaeno- 
mena” and the development of a new idea (with W. M. Ros- 
setti) ; as the presentation of a version of the Ore cycle (with 
Mona Wilson or with Northrop Frye); or one may throw up 
one’s hands (as Bernard Blackstone did recently) and say that 
“ The Mental Traveller is an extremely cryptic poem in qua- 
trains: as to its meaning, one reader’s guess seems as good as 
another’s.” * 

When one considers that the foregoing list by no means 
exhausts the variety of suggested readings of the poem, it 
seems quite clear that there would be little point in merely 
adding one more possible interpretation. What is needed is an 
approach which can provide more evidence for the positive 
identification of symbols. If this is too much to hope for— 
since a poem is not a mathematical formula—one can at least 
reaffirm one’s faith that the poet did mean something quite 
definite, and pursue that definite meaning as far as possible. 

There are two important methods which can be used in an 


*See S. Foster Damon, William Blake, His Philosophy and Symbols (Boston 
and New York, 1924), pp. 129-132; Edwin John Ellis and William Butler Yeats, 
The Works of William Blake (London, 1893), II, 34-86; Mona Wilson, The Life 
of William Blake (London, 1932), pp. 156-157 (this includes a long quotation 
from W. M. Rossetti); Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry (Princeton University 
Press, 1947) , pp. 227-229; Bernard Blackstone, English Blake (Cambridge University 
Press, 1949), p. 181. The present paper uses, as its most helpful starting point, 
the excellent analysis in Professor Frye’s Fearful Symmetry. 
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explication of this sort. One of these has been widely and 
successfully used on Blake’s prophetic works, but has not yet 
worked as well on this poem as on others; it is to search out 
parallel figures and situations in Blake’s other poems, and thus 
relate the poem in question to the great myth which Blake 
created. The other method, although commonly used in the 
reading of the work of other poets, has not been applied to 
Blake’s poems as systematically as it might be. It is to pay 
very close, literal attention to background, situation, and point 
of view in the poem, in the hopes that establishing these things 
will make the nature and significance of the central figures 
stand out more clearly and certainly. The present paper uses 
both these methods, but leans more heavily on the second. It 
is, frankly, an attempt to present a complete reading of the 
poem, and to solve all the major difficulties connected with it. 
Such an arrogant effort probably does not even deserve suc- 
cess, but the method of attack may, in any event, help to 
further clarify the nature of the puzzle. 

One key to the structure of the world as Blake saw it—which 
is also a necessary key to the background and structure of 
“The Mental Traveller ”—is to be found in the major pro- 
phetic book Milton. There Blake makes an admirably plain 
statement about matters which are often thought to be beyond 
hope of human comprehension: 


The nature of infinity is this: That every thing has its 

Own Vortex, and when once a traveller thro’ Eternity 

IIas pass’d that Vortex, he percieves it roll backward behind 

His path, into a globe itself infolding like a sun 

Or like a moon, or like a universe of starry majesty, 

While he keeps onward in his wondrous journey on the earth... .2 


Blake’s system seems to have had many affinities with Berke- 
leian idealism: it presupposed that the only reality is psycho- 
logical reality, and that the materialism of physicists, chemists, 
and astronomers is error and self-deception. His theory of 
vortexes is an amusing, and surprisingly neat, way of explain- 
ing figuratively the relationship of the temporal sense data per- 
ceived by the individual to the raw material of Eternity and 
infinity. The theory is thoroughly explained in Northrop Frye’s 


* Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (London, 1948), p. $92. 
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Fearful Symmetry.’ Briefly, it amounts to this; The funda- 
mental pattern of visual awareness, as Blake thought of it, took 
the form of a cone opening into the observer’s eyes and mind, 
and coming to its apex at the object perceived. Thus “ every 
thing has its Own Vortex.” An individual on a higher plane 
of awareness would, depending on his state, either realize that 
sense data only existed within himself (since, as Berkeley 
pointed out, the existence of objects depends entirely on their 
apprehension by a conscious mind), or else would see things 
as much smaller and more manageable than they appear to the 
fallen senses of those of us who seem to be at the mercy of 
the material world. 

Such an individual, passing from a higher plane of aware- 
ness into the fallen world of the senses, would pass (as it were) 
through objects of apprehension like the sun, moon, and stars. 
Moving on, down toward Earth, he would pass from the objects 
into the cones, or vortexes, of the objects. When he looked 
back, he would see the material of Eternity—contracted to fit 
his fallen sense organs—roll out behind him like marbles. In- 
stead of seeing something infinitely greater, he would see the 
globes, balls, and flickers that most people agree to see in the 
sky at night. Instead of realizing that he, as a perceiving mind, 
comprehended all matter, he would think of the material world 
as composed of many frightening things much bigger than 
himself. 

Since fundamental reality was human reality, a mental 
traveller of this sort could, in one sense, travel without ever 
leaving this earth. And by this earth Blake did not mean the 
large, round planet of the astronomers: he meant—in terms 
of each individual—that the part of the world which was 
bounded by the limits of one man’s apprehension was not only 
his Earth, but also his Universe: 

The Sky is an immortal Tent built by the Sons of Los: 

And every Space that a Man views around his dwelling-place 

Standing on his own roof or in his garden on a mount 

Of twenty-five cubits in height, such space is his Universe: 

And on its verge the Sun rises & sets, the Clouds bow 

To meet the flat Earth & the Sea in such an order’d Space: 


*P. 350 et passim. 
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The Starry heavens reach no further, but here bend and set 
On all sides, & the two Poles turn on their valves of gold; 


Such are the Spaces called Earth & such its dimension. 
As to that false appearance which appears to the reasoner 
As of a Globe rolling thro’ Voidness, it is a delusion of Ulro.‘ 


This seems, at first consideration, to be a very primitive 
world, since it is limited by the boundaries of one man’s senses. 
However, Blake did not think of it as limited, since he set no 
limits to the glories which might be apprehended by the senses. 
To think of the world as Blake did was to deny the validity 
of that which is seen by the materialistic reasoner; and to deny 
that was to affirm a belief in much more which might be seen, 
but which was hidden from the selfi-deluded reasoner. Each 
man (each in his own world) could be, like Blake, a mental 
traveller. Each man was, whether or not he desired it, a travel- 
ler through eternity: 


Thus is the earth one infinite plane, and not as apparent 
To the weak traveller confin’d bencath the moony shade. 
Thus is the heaven a vortex pass’d already, and the earth 
A vortex not yet pass’d by the traveller thro’ Eternity.5 


One more point should be mentioned. Between Earth and 
Eternity (or Eden) was another place, a sort of half-way spot 
which Blake called Beulah. Blake thought of Beulah as a 
gentle, shadowy place inhabited by women and children, and 
connected with ideas of birth and growth. Like Earth, it was a 
merciful release for those who were unable to face the wonders 
of Eternity; however, the inhabitants of Beulah were much 
closer to the vision of Eternity than to the limitations of Earth: 

There is a place where Contrarieties are equally True: 

This place is called Beulah. It is a picasant lovely Shadow 

Where no dispute can come, Because oi those who Sleep. 


Beulah is evermore Created around Eternity, appearing 
To the Inhabitants of Eden around them on all sides. 
But Beulah to its Inhabitants appears within each district 
As the beloved infant in his mother’s bosom round incireled 





* Keynes edn., p. 418. 
® Ibid., p. 392. 
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With arms of love & pity & sweet compassion. But to 
The Sons of Eden the moony habittions of Beulah 
Are from Great Eternity a mild & pleasant Rest. 


And the Shadows of Beulah terminate in rocky Albion.® 


With this much of the stage set, a close examination of “ The 
Mental Traveller” can be attempted. Enough has been said 
to make it possible to establish background and point of view 
in the poem. It is hoped that the precise nature of the back- 
ground will become clearer as the discussion progresses. 

The first stanza sets the scene where over half the story 
takes place. It also establishes the point of view, since it identi- 
fies the poet Blake as the mental traveller who sees and reports 
all that happens. He says: 


I Travev’p thro’ a Land of Men, 

A Land of Men & Women too, 

And heard & saw such dreadful things 
As cold Earth wanderers never knew. 


The last line of this stanza makes it clear that the stage is not 
Earth as seen by limited human beings. Later on in the poem 
a descent to the world of the senses indicates that what went 
before was on a much larger scale. To put an arbitrary name 
to it at the beginning, we might say that the stage is set some- 
where in Eternity—evidence further on may enable us to be 
somewhat more specific when we come to it. The “Men & 
Women ” who inhabit Eternity are risen, giant forms; they have 
a great deal more energy and significance than the “ nonpeo- 
ple” (as e.e. cummings would call them) that we see around 
us every day. Moreover, knowing Blake’s other poems, it 
seems a safe guess to say that some of these figures must be 
archetypes, or eternal forms, of forces which manifest them- 
selves in a different way on this earth. 

The final stanza demonstrates that the whole poem is de- 
voted to the account of a cyclical process. This has led a 
number of critics to look for parallels between the story of the 


* Ibid., pp. 415-416. 
7 Ibid., pp. 110-113. All subsequent quotations from “The Mental Traveller ” 
are taken from these pages. 
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male Babe and the so-called “ Ore cycle.” The parallels are 
genuine and instructive, particularily during the early part of 
the poem; however, the male Babe’s experiences are more com- 
plex than Orec’s simple rise, stagnation, and fall. 

When read in the light of this comparison, the early stanzas 
offer little difficulty. The Orc-like male Babe (probably repre- 
senting repressed principles of energy and creative power) is 
nailed to a rock, like Prometheus, while the “ Woman Old ” 
(probably representing Nature) tortures him, and “ lives upon 
his shrieks & cries.” This diet seems to agree with her, since 
“she grows young as he grows old.” 

In stanzas six and seven, the Babe, grown up, subdues the 
woman (now a young virgin), rapes her, and thus makes Na- 
ture, or Mother Earth, his “. . . dwelling place/ And Garden 
fruitful seventy fold.” This is a symbolic statement of a uni- 
versal historical truth. It has led to the male Babe being 
taken to represent a variety of different movements and ideas, 
since religions, philosophies, and civilizations—as well as indi- 
vidual men—have risen to subdue and cultivate the world that 
tvrannized them in their infancies. Similar symbolic relation- 
ships may be found in the stories of major gods of antiquity.* 
It seems obvious that identifying the male Babe as being akin 
to the Orc-principle satisfies the general truth of the allegory 
better than any more specific reading possibly could. 

The Babe does not retain his youthful vigor very long. The 
eighth stanza refers to him as an “aged Shadow .../ Wan- 
d’ring round an Earthly Cot.” This “ Cot,” or cottage, is de- 
scribed as being filled with “ gems & gold/ Which he by indus- 
try had got.” 

The “aged Shadow,” as has been pointed out before, has 
much in common with the figure which Blake elsewhere calls 
Urizen.® Orc, the youthful, archetypal spirit of revolt, after 
having achieved his minimum goals, all too naturally hardens 
into the conservative spirit of order and oppression. As the 
Jehovah-like Urizen, the spirit hurts and destroys just because 
he wishes to preserve things without change. 

All this takes place in terms of particular scenes and circum- 


* Frye, p. 228. 
° Cf. ibid., p. 229. 
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stances, as observed by Blake, the mental traveller. The aged 
Shadow is in Eternity still, but is becoming more and more 
bound and limited to the physical world. The symbol of this 
is the “ Earthly Cot,” which seems to be either the Earth, or 
else another planet like the Earth. (Such worlds of the fallen 
senses are, to a mental traveller, no more than cottages 
temporary dwelling places of the soul.) 

The “ gems & gold ” with which the aged Shadow filled the 
Earth are explained in stanza nine. They are “ the gems of the 
Human Soul ”—which is to say that they are made up of vari- 
ous manifestations of human suffering. “ The martyr’s groan & 
the lover’s sigh” to which Blake refers in this stanza can be 
compared with these famous lines from “ The Grey Monk ”: 





For a Tear is an Intellectual Thing, 

And a Sigh is the Sword of an Angel King, 
And the bitter groan of the Martyr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightie’s Bow.’° 


Tyrants (both earthly and archetypal) delight in human suf- 
fering. Blake didn’t like either tyrants or suffering, but he 
recognized their inevitable place in the organization of a fallen 
world. 

In “ The Mental Traveller,” Blake is intensely, and ironi- 
cally, aware of the value of suffering to the tyrant: “ They 
[groans and sighs] are his meat, they are his drink.” Blake is 
purposely ironic as he records the aged Shadow’s generosity 
with this kind of riches: “ He feeds the Beggar & the Poor.” 
His door is “ for ever open” to those who are vulnerable to 
human pain. Moreover, this is a give-and-take arrangement. 
The groans and sighs seem to be deliberately conceived as 
ambivalent: they are produced by poor, oppressed mortals 
for the delectation of the tyrant Shadow, and they are dis- 
tributed as food ( or in lieu of food) to the poor and oppressed 
by the Shadow. 

This is the normal end of the Ore cycle. The next step would 
be the breakdown of the static and corrupt establishment, a 
falling back into a period of gestation, and then the rebirth 
of the young spirit to repeat the process. However, as a mental 


*® Keynes edn., p. 118. 
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traveller with creative vision, Blake did not see man as inexor- 
ably caught by such a pagan nightmare. Stanza eleven records 
what can happen if people in the cottage (i.e., on earth) find, 
to the aged Shadow’s grief, some way of exercising their crea- 
tive powers: 

His [the Shadow’s] grief is their eternal joy; 

They make the roofs & walls [heaven and earth] to ring; 

Till from the fire on the hearth 

A little Female Babe does spring. 


The Female Babe springs from fire—symbolically the source 
of energy and inspiration. She is described in stanza twelve as 
being “all of solid fire/, And gems & gold ”—so awe-inspiring 
that no one dares to touch her. The aged Shadow (in stanza 
thirteen called the “ aged Host ”’) fears and hates this splendid 
product of man’s creative powers. He feeds on man’s grief; it 
makes perfect sense that the creative imagination, which can 
free man from grief, is the source of his grief. In terms of the 
ideas symbolized, the exact, mechanical, and limiting principles 
in the universe must have something to limit in order to exist 
at all. Thus, when applied to man, they exist, literally, because 
of man’s grief. When men find their way through to some 
source of creative energy, they free themselves and bring grief 
to that power which previously had oppressed them. 

In stanza thirteen, the Female Babe is presented as an arche- 
typal spirit closely akin to a muse. She is described as coming 
“to the Man she loves” (the artist, and perhaps the mystic 
and the saint) ; together, the man and the Female Babe drive 
out “the aged Host,/ A Beggar at another’s door.” (Here 
“the Man she loves” seems to be primarily the human indi- 
vidual, who can, through creative inspiration, free himself from 
the dead hand of Urizen; however, it may also refer to man- 
kind as a whole, since the fate of the aged Host after he loses 
his kingdom is described in symbolic terms which can apply at 
any level. He could be losing control of one man and one man’s 
world; he could also be losing control of the whole planet, as 
mankind now knows it through its fallen senses.) 

Once Urizen has been driven out, he tries, more and more 
desperately, to find some person or thing to impose himself on. 
He finally wins a “ Maiden”: 
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And to allay his freezing Age 

The Poor Man takes her in his arms; 
The Cottage fades before his sight, 
The Garden & its lovely Charms. 


The maiden seems to represent materialism and the world of 
the fallen senses. The aged Shadow, now appropriately called 
the “Poor Man,” embraces materialism as a last ‘resort, and 
very naturally falls out of the world of archetypes in Eternity 
into the limited world which is the lowest common denominator 
of sensory apprehension. There is nothing said here of vortexes, 
in the sense Blake used the term when explaining the nature of 
infinity in Milton; however, it is quite clear that the aged 
Shadow has passed through the vortexes of the material world 
and now sees things from a point of view similar to that of a 
person on this earth. In Eternity, Earth was but a cottage, 
and its inhabitants were all together. To the fallen senses, 
Earth seems a vast ball, and its inhabitants appear to be sepa- 
rated by great distances: 


The Guests are scatter’d thro’ the land, 
For the Eye altering alters all; 

The Senses roll themselves in fear, 
And the flat Earth becomes a Ball; 


The stars, sun, Moon, all shrink away, 
A desart vast without a bound, 

And nothing left to eat or drink, 

And a dark desart all around. 


Although Blake does not say so directly anywhere in the 
poem, it seems likely that the maiden the cast out aged Host 
turns to is a frustrated female Babe, grown older without find- 
ing “the Man she loves.” Just as it was natural for the male 
Babe, Orc, to cease to represent energy and revolt, so it is 
natural for a female Babe—once a muse—to degenerate into a 
coquette and sensualist. It is noteworthy that sensuality and 
the artifices of physical and emotional love have an entirely 
different effect on her than they do on the aged Shadow. His 
part is to pursue the fleeting pleasure of simple indulgence, and 
this, very naturally, makes an infant of him. Her part is to 
lead him through “ Labyrinths of wayward Love ” by means of 
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“ various arts of Love & Hate.” Just as naturally, this makes 
an old woman of her. 

There is violence and inaccuracy in the giving of abstract 
equivalents for these figures at any of the stages of their de- 
velopment. However, if one allows for that, it seems illuminat- 
ing to consider the direct proportion here suggested: the female 
Babe is to the Maiden (who becomes the weeping Woman Old) , 
as the male Babe is to the bleeding youth (who becomes the 
aged Host). This is to say: creative imagination is to sexual 
love (which ages into the cruelty of “ Mother” Nature), as 
creative energy is to physical construction (which ages into the 
conservative principle of tyranny and repression) . 

The principal weakness of this proportion is that it suggests 
static balance while Blake is talking about cyclical flux. The 
relationship of the two figures in the poem follows the general 
line of the relationship in the proportion, but it is dynamic, 
and constantly shifting, as is necessary for the continuation of 
their cyclical existence. Near the end of the poem, the conser- 
vative principle reverts again to infancy as it is betrayed and 
teased in the world of the senses. The cycle is completed when 
“he becomes a wayward Babe,/ And she a weeping Woman 
Old.” At the same time they return from out the fallen world 
into Eternity as “ The Sun & Stars are nearer roll’d.” (Note 
that most of these relationships are supported directly by the 
text of the poem. The hypothetical connection between the 
female Babe and the Maiden only adds detail to the structure.) 

The return to Eternity does not involve physical travelling— 
it is brought about by an improvement in the sense organs. 
In The Marriage of Heaven and Hell Blake explains the process 
this way: 

If the doors of perception were cleansed every thing would appear 
to man as it is, infinite. 


For man has closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ narrow 
chinks of his cavern." 


In “ The Mental Traveller,” the improvement in apprehen- 
sion seems to come at least partly because of the improvement 
in environment. Paradoxically, although the fall seems to have 


" Ibid, p. 187. 
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been partially due to fear (“The Senses roll themselves in 
fear,/ And the flat Earth becomes a Ball”), the planting of 
the desert is also partly due to fear (“ Like the wild Stag she 
flees away,/ Her fear plants many a thicket wild.”). Those 
thickets which are not due to fear are the result of a kind of 
love which is very closely related to fear: “. . . the wide desart 
planted o’er/ With Labyrinths of wayward Love,/ Where roam 
the Lion, Wolf & Boar.” Thus, that which helped cause the 
fall from Eternity is an indirect cause of the temporary regain- 
ing of Eternity. 

These thickets of passion are very like those described in 
greater detail in some of the Songs of Experience (“A Poison 
Tree,” “The Garden of Love,” “ My Pretty Rose-Tree”). 
They are far from being happy products, but they are—like 
the jungle—symbols of simple fertility. As such, they are a 
necessary background to the development of love, and to the 
growth of cities and civilization. Love and civilization repre- 
sented creative achievement to Blake; he thought of them as 
important stages on the road to seeing things (at least par- 
tially) in their eternal forms. Thus, at the very time that the 
thickets of love have made a Babe of the aged Host, and a 
Woman Old of the Maiden, they have made an environment 
in which “many a Lover wanders,’ and which helps bring 
about the return to Eternity. 

Immediately after the return, Blake describes the background 
this way: 

The trees bring forth sweet Extacy 

To all who in the desart roam; 

Till many a City there is Built, 

And many a pleasant Shepherd’s home. 


When taken in conjunction with details of the thickets of love, 
this stanza seems to suggest more precisely the part of Eternity 
involved than do the earlier sections of the poem. Beulah, the 
land of generation, has much in common with this place. It 
is in Eternity, but on the edges of Eternity, from which it is 
easy to fall into the material world. It is a seed place, whose 
inhabitants are preoccupied with sex, love, and growth. Thus 
one of the things the poem seems to be saying is that the Pla- 
tonic ladder of love is inadequate: that the cycle here de- 
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scribed touches, as its high point, the three-fold vision of 
Beulah, and then swings back inevitably into the thralldom of 
the material world. 

Men may be subject to the terms of this cycle, or they may 
win free of them. The poem has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of human reincarnation, and Blake is only indirectly con- 
cerned with ways in which man may find Eternity. Although 
stanza thirteen suggests, as we have seen, that a man may unite 
with a female Babe to drive out the aged Shadow, the poem 
is really about the dynamic relationships of eternal principles, 
and hardly about men at all. 

At the end of the poem, these principles seem to be doomed 
to an everlasting repetition of the cycle we have traced. In 
finding its way back to the edges of Eternity, the male prin- 
ciple is inexorably reduced to hopeless infancy, and thus be- 
comes, again, the male Babe, whose “ frowning form ” is so 
terrible (because of the potentialities it represents) that all 
flee from it. The only one who dares touch it is the Maiden, 
who has again become “ a Woman Old.” She nails it to a rock 
again, as another cycle commences. 


Colby College 




















































THE DESIGN OF CONRAD'S THE SECRET AGENT 
By Joun Haaan, JR. 


One of the problems of 7'he Secret Agent, as of Nostromo 
and Under Western Eyes, is the extent to which Conrad 
succeeds in fusing into an organic whole a great number of 
apparently detached scenes and characters. Obviously the 
domestic tragedy of the Verlocs is the core of the plot, in terms 
of which many of the other characters can be accounted for: 
Mr. Vladimir precipitates the bombing, Karl Yundt’s ravings 
excite Stevie’s heated imagination, the Professor supplies the 
explosives, Chief Inspector Heat breaks the news of the boy’s 
death to Winnie, and Comrade Ossipon arrives in time to 
complete the debacle by betraying Winnie’s trust a second 
time. But there are other characters who are extraneous in 
these terms: Winnie’s mother, Michaelis, the Assistant Com- 
missioner, his wife’s friend (the society hostess), and Sir 
Ethelred. And even those who fit into the plot machinery 
are developed at much greater length than such a simple 
function demands. Nor are they really indispensable to the 
plot; given their existence, they are justifiable, but Conrad 
could easily have done without them in the first place. Conrad 
himself was fully aware of these difficulties, and they came to 
a climax for him near the end of his career when he tried to 
transpose the novel into a play. Despite the advice of friends, 
he refused to telescope the seemingly superfluous and detached 
scenes into the more conventional unity of the standard well- 
made play. For he was not trying to present only a single, 
straightforward situation, but was aiming at something requir- 
ing a wider, multiple focus. He was trying, in short, to render 
the moral atmosphere surrounding not one or two individuals, 
but an entire community of which the Verlocs, though sympto- 
matic of the whole, form but a part. This purpose had been 
with his fiction from the beginning. The Nigger of the “ Nar- 
cissus”’ and Typhoon had shown community life at sea, and 
Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the Islands, and Heart of Dark- 
ness had shown it in the East and Africa. But in all of these 
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stories, as in Lord Jim, the action revolved around one or two 
unmistakably central figures: Jimmy Wait, Captain MacWhirr, 
Almayer, Willems, Kurtz, and Marlow. All the other char- 
acters derived their meaning, thematically and plot-wise, from 
their relation to these persons. Beginning with Nostromo, 
however, a dispersion of the atoms of the story took place on a 
hitherto unprecedented scale. The focal point fluctuated so 
radically that some critics denied that the book had any center 
of interest at all. To a lesser extent the same thing is going 
on in The Secret Agent. Even Under Western Eyes, locked in 
place as its focus is by the presiding intelligence and knowledge 
of the old Professor, shows signs of a similar diffusion in its 
long second and third parts. Chance, too, another ambitious 
effort to set a private history against wider social horizons, 
runs away with itself despite the narrative vigilance of Marlow. 
This is not to say that these novels are chaotic; in the case of 
The Secret Agent in particular the truth is quite otherwise. 
But in all of them relationships among parts are not at once 
evident, and require more than the usual amount of effort to 
see them as a whole. 

The most remarkable feature of the structure of The Secret 
Agent is that it is made up of a series of interviews—not merely 
“ scenes ” in James’s general sense of the term, but of more or 
less official interviews between two persons which are confined 
in space and run to no greater length than the actual time it 
takes to read them. There are, to be exact, seventeen such 
interviews of varying length and importance, beginning with 
that between Verloc and Vladimir in Chapter II, and ending 
with the one between Comrade Ossipon and the Professor in 
Chapter XIII. This sequence of interviews is notable for the 
way in which it is patterned from within by an unobtrusive 
series of repetitions. The whole sequence itself is, of course, 
a repetitive device by means of which the novel’s material is 
bulked into a recognizable order; but the effect is quietly yet 
firmly strengthened by subsidiary repetitions. Thus we discover 
that there are two interviews between Ossipon and the Pro- 
fessor (Chapters IV and XIII) , and that both take place in the 
Silenus Restaurant; two at the home of the wealthy society 
patroness (Chapters VI and X), with the Assistant Com- 
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missioner present on both occasions; two between the Assistant 
Commissioner and Sir Ethelred (Chapters VII and X); and 
four between Verloc and Winnie (Chapters III, VIII, IX, and 
XI). I do not say that all these groups of scenes are the most 
important in the book; but the repetition of scenes, regardless 
of their relative importance, does manage to steady somewhat 
a course of action that is for long stretches obscure and seem- 
ingly quixotic in direction. And in the case of the Verlocs the 
repetition of a certain crucial scene is of vital importance in 
helping to define the novel’s major theme. 

The first of these scenes takes place at the end of Chapter 
III when Verloc and Winnie retire to their bedroom for the 
night. While Winnie chatters about poor Stevie’s excitability, 
Verloc broods in silence about his horrible mission. The lone- 
liness his silence imposes on him belies the superficial intimacy 
of the bedroom. But more to the point, the scene is especially 
appropriate because the Verlocs’ entire married life has been, 
in a moral sense, a state of sonnambulism. Neither husband 
nor wife has gone beneath the surface to examine the bases 
on which they have lazily founded their most cherished expec- 
tations. What appears to each as stability is really chaos. 
Because Verloc and Winnie are “ systematically incurious,” 
the one has failed to realize the strength of his wife’s “ maternal 
passion ” for her brother, and has blindly trusted that he has 
been loved for himself; while the other, assuming that her 
husband has been won over to paternal affection for the boy, 
has fallen under “ the supreme illusion of her life,” namely that 
Verloc is Stevie’s true source of inviolable security. The in- 
dolence and sleepiness of Winnie in the bedroom is the physical 
counterpart and result of this spiritual inertia. At the same 
time, the restlessness of Verloc, typifying and deriving from 
the disruption of that inertia—the disorder into which the 
sluggish stream of his existence has been thrown by the unex- 
pected intrusion of Mr. Vladimir—foreshadows the final mental 
collapse of Winnie herself consequent upon her shocked awaken- 
ing to the great fallacy of her marriage. Thus in the first 
bedroom scene Conrad not only advances his plot, but power- 
fully fixes on our memories a dramatic moment that epitomizes 
the basic moral or spiritual fact of the entire novel, namely, 
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the breaking-up of a spiritually stagnant life founded on illusion 
under the impact of reality. 

The effect of this dramatic moment is intensified in Chapter 
VIII when we see a second interview between husband and 
wife in which the circumstances of the first are repeated almost 
exactly. Again the scene is the bedroom, and while Winnie 
finds it easy to sleep as before, Verloc, who still has his desperate 
assignment to carry out, again paces the floor. Several of the 
very same details are carried over from one scene to the other 
with skilful variation. In the first, Verloc 


walked about the room in his stockinged feet .. . Mr. Verloc felt the 
latent unfriendliness of all out of doors with a force approaching to 
positive bodily anguish. There is no occupation that fails a man 
more completely than that of a secret agent of police. It’s like your 
horse suddenly falling dead under you in the midst of an unin- 
habited and thirsty plain . . . he beheld his wife re-enter the room 
and get into bed in a calm, business-like manner which made him 
feel hopelessly lonely in the world . . . 

“ You'll catch cold standing there,” she observed. 

Mr. Verloc made an effort, finished undressing and got into bed. 
Down below in the quiet, narrow street measured footsteps 
approached the house, then died away, unhurried and firm, as if 
the passer-by had started to pace out all eternity, from gas-lamp 
to gas-lamp in a night without end; and the drowsy ticking of 
the old clock on the landing became distinctly audible in the 
bedroom.* 


In the second, Mrs. Verloc has again preceded her husband 
to bed: 


. . . Recumbent and motionless, she said placidly: 

“You'll catch cold walking about in your socks like this.” 

... He had left his boots downstairs, but he had forgotten to put 
on his slippers, and he had been turning about the bedroom on 
noiseless pads like a bear in a cage... 

Mr. Verloc went on divesting himself of his clothing with the 
unnoticing inward concentration of a man undressing in the solitude 
of a vast and hopeless desert . . . All was so still without and within 
that the lonely ticking of the clock on the landing stole into the 
room as if for the sake of company .. .? 


Repetition such as this of a key scene until it has impressed 


* The Secret Agent, Collected Edition, J. M. Dent, London, 1947, 56-57. 
* Ibid., 177, 179. 
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itself ineradicably on the reader’s imagination is one of Conrad’s 
leading devices, and a clue to the extraordinary suggestive- 
ness of his books. His was a powerful sensory imagination 
acting always to concretize, especially by strong appeal to the 
senses of sight and hearing, a moral situation in physical terms; 
to wrest from the passing instants in the experiences of his 
characters the single dramatic moment in which can be con- 
centrated the moral essence of them all. And he allows the 
special nature of this moment to be borne in heavily upon 
us by repetition. In Lord Jim we constantly circle around 
Jim’s jump from the ship; in Under Western Eyes we are 
brought back in the last part of the book to the climactic scene 
at the end of the first when Councillor Mikulin asked softly 
across his table, “ Where to? ”’; and in Chance we recur often 
to the figure of Flora de Barral tragically poised at the edge 
of the cliff. In each of these books the recurring incident not 
only has its logical place in the developing sequence of events 
we call plot, but by the very fact of its recurrence transcends 
that function and gives us the clue to the moral situation of 
which the plot as a whole is simply the vehicle. Jim’s jump 
from the ship is not only the actual cause of his subsequent 
difficulties, but a perfect metaphor for them: his act was as 
much a moral leap in the dark (because its inescapable con- 
sequence was an enforced examination of the obscure reaches 
of his own character) as a physical one. In like manner, the 
question asked by Councillor Mikulin epitomizes in two words 
the whole of Razumov’s dilemma, his terrible isolation, in- 
security, and entrapment between two opposing worlds to 
neither of which he can give his complete allegiance. And in 
Chance Conrad finds again in the picture of Flora on the cliff 
a haunting imaginal embodiment of the precariousness that 
threatens everything in the story, and that is summed up also 
in the novel’s very title. In none of these examples, however, 
has Conrad surpassed in imaginative force or appropriateness 
the two bedroom scenes between Winnie and Verloc in The 
Secret Agent. 

But apart from their function as a leitmotiv, these scenes 
serve Conrad as a kind of nucleus from which the later catas- 
trophe of the novel can germinate. For the crucial events 
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in Chapter XI that lead up to the murder reproduce the earlier 
bedroom situation in carefully inverted form. The two almosi 
identical bedroom scenes give Conrad a fixed point of reference 
from which future developments can be marked off by emphatic 
contrast. He uses the bedroom scenes as a locus, and at the 
end of the novel, by creating another scene in which husband 
and wife again have an “ intimate ” conversation, but in which 
their roles are reversed from what they were earlier, throws 
into relief the great revolution that is now taking place in the 
Verlocs’ entire world. In the later scene Verloc does the talking, 
while Winnie broods in tortured silence like that which he had 
maintained in the bedroom; as she had formerly chattered about 
Stevie and Verloc had pondered his own predicament, so now 
she ponders Stevie’s fate, and Verloc recounts his ordeal aloud. 
To increase our awareness of the ironic reversal, Conrad makes 
Verloc re-enact the previous bedroom scenes by flinging himself 
upon the sofa; and again the roles are inverted: whereas 
before he had “ dreaded the demon of sleeplessness, which he 
felt had marked him for its own,” * now, though his death is 
only moments away, he can at last “ wallow ” in comfort, while 
for Winnie, who had previously offered to her husband “ the 
view of early drowsiness arguing the possession of an equable 
soul,” * rest is gone forever. The scene is powerful enough in 
itself, but when we recall the earlier passages its richness is 
immeasurably increased. And the bedroom scenes themselves, 
on re-reading in the light of our foreknowledge of the coming 
disaster, become painfully ominous. It is one of the novel’s 
several triumphs that Conrad succeeds in infusing a simple act 
of everyday life, that of going to‘bed and talking to one’s wife 
before falling asleep, with a weight of profound menace. His 
uncompromising, one might almost say ruthless, dealings with 
his characters are shown no more clearly than in this. Always 
they seek some kind of refuge from calamity in the elementary 
certainties of life only to be denied them at last. “The trivi- 
alities of daily existence were an armour for the soul,” thought 
Razumov in Under Western Eyes; “‘ Life is a public thing,’ ” 
he argued. But two days later the police broke into his rooms. 


*Tbid., 54. * Ibid., 177. 
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As he makes an entire scene, so Conrad can make even an 
innocent-looking phrase do, so to speak, double-duty. The 
Secret Agent is unusually rewarding on re-reading precisely 
because so many apparently innocent statements resound with 
overtones. A complete census would require quotation, of a 
large part of the whole book; the first chapter alone is a store- 
house of themes destined for later development. I call attention 
only to the details of Stevie’s prank with the fireworks as a 
clear anticipation of the bombing: “ He touched off in quick 
succession a set of fierce rockets, angry catherine wheels, loudly 
exploding squibs—and the matter might have turned out very 
serious.” ® But it is in the bedroom scenes again that we shall 
find what is perhaps the most superb example of the single 
horror-filled phrase in Conrad’s entire body of work. Here the 
repeated phrase serves the same purpose as the repeated scene 
itsel{—to epitomize an entire moral situation. Both scenes end 
on a note that even at first rings ominously, though the action 
itself is one of the most normal imaginable: 





... ‘Comfortable, dear?” she asked in a faint, far-away voice. 
“Shall I put out the light now? ” 

The dreary conviction that there was no sleep for him held Mr. 
Verloc mute and hopelessly inert in his fear of darkness. He made 
a great effort. 

“Yes. Put it out,” he said at last in a hollow tone.® 


Even at this point Conrad has held his subject so tautly that 
the simple words “ Put it out” take on for us more than a 
literal meaning. When they occur again at the end of Chapter 
VII they begin to convey an unmistakable sense of horror: 


She let the lonely clock on the landing count off fifteen ticks into 
the abyss of eternity, and asked: 

“Shall I put the light out? ” 

Mr. Verloc snapped at his wife huskily. 

“Put # out.”* 


By this time the light has become nothing less than a symbol— 
of hope, of security, of all that gives men the strength to ward 
off the forces of moral darkness, and even, we begin to suspect, 
of life itself. This kind of light and dark symbolism is thor- 


5 Ibid., 9. ° Ibid., 60. 7 Ibid., 181. 
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oughly familiar to readers of Conrad’s other stories; but even 
in Heart of Darkness where its use is most famous it does not 
surpass the pitch of visionary intensity it attains in the great 
‘interview ” which the brief words in the bedroom scenes 
foreshadow—that between Winnie and Comrade Ossipon when 
they return to Verloc’s shop after the murder, both having 
surrendered themselves irrevocably to the forces of moral 
anarchy. 


‘ 


The shop seemed to be quite dark at first. The door stood ajar. 
Mrs. Verloc, leaning against the front, gasped out: 

“ Nobody has been in. Look! the light—the light in the parlour.” 

Ossipon, stretching his head forward, saw a faint gleam in the 
darkness of the shop. 

“ There is,” he said. 

“T forgot it,’ Mrs. Verloc’s voice came from behind her veil 
faintly. And as he stood waiting for her to enter first, she said 
louder: “Go in and put it out—or I'll go mad.” 

He made no immediate objection to this proposal, so strangely 
motived. “ Where’s all that money? ” he asked. 

“On me! Go, Tom. Quick! Put it out—Go in!” she cried, 
seizing him by both shoulders from behind.® 

* & * * 


. . . He fumbled nervously—and suddenly in the sound of a 
muttered curse the light behind the glazed door flicked out to the 
grasping, hysterical sigh of a woman. Night, the inevitable reward 
of men’s faithful labours on this earth, night had fallen on Mr. 
Verloc, the tried revolutionist—* one of the old lot ”—the humble 
guardian of society; the invaluable Secret Agent of Baron Stott- 
Wartenheim’s despatches; a servant of law and order, faithful, 
trusted, accurate, admirable, with perhaps one single amiable weak- 
ness: the idealistic belief in being loved for himself.’ 


For its poetic evocation of evil and terror this scene can stand 
on a par with almost anything similar in Conrad’s total work. 

What the last sentence of the quotation points to, however, 
is a vital feature of the interview plan of organization in The 
Secret Agent that we have yet to consider. Each of the two 
interviews between Winnie and Verloc from which I have 
quoted has in common with the others in the novel the fact 
that the two persons involved are working radically at cross- 
purposes. Sometimes this fact is known and acknowledged 


® Ibid., 283-84. ® Ibid., 287-88. 
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by both parties, as in the interview between Verloc and Mr. 
Vladimir in Chapter II, or in that between Heat and the 
Professor in Chapter V. At other times it is known by both 
parties, but left unspoken, as in the interview in Chapters 
V and VI between Heat and the Assistant Commissioner; or 
perhaps spoken by only one, as in that between the Assistant 
Commissioner and Mr. Vladimir in Chapter X. Or again it 
may be known to only one party and left unspoken by him, 
as in the interviews Winnie has with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Heat in Chapter IX, and in the two between Ossipon 
and the Professor in Chapters IV and XIII. At still another 
time both parties may be completely ignorant of the diversity 
of their motives, as in Chapter VIII when Winnie fails to 
perceive the “ twofold character ” of Stevie’s excitement, and 
Stevie’s own mental dullness shuts him out from all but his 
morbid sympathy with pain. The classic instance of this situa- 
tion is, of course, the marriage of the Verlocs themselves. On 
other occasions, Conrad may arrange elaborate variations. 
When Ossipon first encounters Winnie, for example, after the 
murder, in Chapter XII, he thinks he knows wherein their 
motives differ, and keeps silent about it; later, however, when 
he discovers that Winnie has murdered Verloc, he realizes that 
he had not truly understood her reasons for fleeing to him at 
all. On the other hand, in Chapter VIII, Winnie’s mother 
on her way to the almshouse keeps silent even though she 
knows that the motives which appear divergent to her daughter 
are really identical. 

Analyzed in this way, the novel perhaps sounds confused 
and eccentric. But what Conrad has his eye on here are some 
of the very same issues we associate preeminently in modern 
fiction with Henry James. The classic theme of appearance 
and reality is one; the theme of the hidden or buried life flowing 
beneath the conventional amenities, reticences, and superficial 
accords of daily affairs. In the case of nearly all the characters 
the surface appearances of their relationships with one another 
belie the inner truth which, if it could be seen, would appal 
the strongest. Such disparities are shown not in the interview 
scenes alone; Conrad allows the theme to ramify into the 
book’s smallest details. When Winnie, escaping with Ossipon, 
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‘ 


emerged from the railway station “ she passed close to a little 
group of men who were laughing, but whose laughter could 
have been struck dead by a single word.” *° So too Ossipon, 
thinking earlier of the Professor, 

had a vision of those round black-rimmed spectacles progressing 
along the streets on the top of an omnibus, their self-confident 
glitter falling here and there on the walls of houses or lowered upon 
the heads of the unconscious stream of people on the pavements. 
The ghost of a sickly smile altered the set of Ossipon’s thick lips 
at the thought of the walls nodding, of people running for life at 
the sight of those spectacles. If they had only known! What a 
panic! #! 


But nobody does know. So many are deceived by appearances. 
Mr. Vladimir, delivering from on high his schemes for coping 
with Anarchism, displays “an amount of ignorance as to the 
real aims, thoughts, and methods of the revolutionary world 
which filled the silent Mr. Verloc with inward consternation.” * 
Society too is deceived by Mr. Vladimir in thinking him “ an 
agreeable and entertaining man,” ** and in accepting him as 
an honorary member of the exclusive Explorers’ Club. The 
Anarchists mistake Verloc for an ally. And Winnie, in what is 
perhaps the most pathetic of these failures of insight, mistakes 
her mother’s self-sacrifice in going to the almshouse as an act 
of selfishness. The sense of this double-life, inner and outer, 
gives the word “ secret” in the novel’s title a wider applica- 
bility than we could at first suspect. To Razumov in Under 
Western Eyes it seemed “bizarre that secrecy should play 
such a large part in the comfort and safety of lives ”; and yet 
it does: Verloc, in addition to being a secret agent, sells secret 
wares and keeps his sufferings and the bomb plot a secret 
from his wife; the Assistant Commissioner acts in secret from 
Heat, and so forth. On an even larger view, nearly all the 
characters are, in a sense, secret agents, progressing through 
life with their silent burdens of guilt, suspicion, hatred, fear, 
love, and egotism. 

Intimately related to this theme, of course, is another common 
to James and Conrad: the difficulties of personal communi- 
cation. Fear, indolence, self-regard or other states of feeling, 


*° Ibid., 295. "! Tbid., 63 ™ Ibid., 29-80. *8 Tbid., 19. 
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intervene between individuals to stifle “that full utterance 
which through all our stammerings is, of course, our only and 
abiding intention.’ Blows to our security, to the conventional 
routine and order of our lives, may isolate us from one another, 
but these other factors are just as devastating. No two char- 
acters in The Secret Agent ever come to know one another 
completely—though Winnie’s ultimate discovery of Verloc’s 
betrayal comes close to such knowledge, but then it is too late. 
No one has the key to the private obsessions (like Winnie’s 
‘maternal passion ” for Stevie) of another, and so it is that 
everyone in the novel is going astray; true motives and inten- 
tions seem destined to remain hidden beneath a facade of 
delusive appearances for ever. Conrad’s picture throughout 
is of a whole world disordered and lonely. The perversities of 
the Professor and Michaelis, isolated from their kind by the 
solitude of an attic room or a prison cell, are symptomatic of an 
entire world wherein communication is bizarrely thwarted. 
Anarchy in the novel is more than a political philosophy; it 
is a moral condition involving everyone. 

Of the imterview scenes themselves three develop these 
themes of isolation and appearance and reality most brilliantly. 
[ refer to the interviews between Heat and the Assistant 
Commissioner, Winnie and Verloc in Chapter XI, and Winnie 
and Comrade Ossipon. The first derives part of its satiric 
brilliance from the fact that it is a variant of the earlier inter- 
view between Verloc and Mr. Vladimir. For one of Conrad’s 
purposes is to show that complacency, self-interest, dissension, 
and moral indifference exist among the forces of law and order 
as among those bent upon the disruption of those forces. The 
final impression is of a society analogous to those which Conrad 
depicted in his earlier novels dealing with the East: societies 
torn by dissension between natives and their white exploiters, 
and by dissension within the ranks of both. In the interview 
between Heat and the Assistant Commissioner there is an even 
more subtle cat-and-mouse game being played than in the 
earlier one between Verloc and Mr. Vladimir. Verloc, resting 
on his laurels, suddenly found his inadmissable bourgeois 
security and comfort threatened by his superior’s uncompro- 
mising imperative. So too Heat, a slave to convention and 
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traditional proprieties as much as the secret agent to his indol- 
ence, suddenly finds himself, at the insistence of his superior, 
forced to follow up a trail that will end in the wreckage of all 
the security and comfort with which he too has carefully 
surrounded himself. For the affinity between Heat and Verloc 
extends to more than their each fearing desperate ferocity, 
cherishing the uncomplicated routines established by the “ rules 
of the game,” and priding themselves on the protection they 
afford society. Heat’s reputation as an efficient detective 
actually owes its establishment in large part to Verloc—to the 
information supplied him by a spy in the pay of a foreign 
government bent upon disrupting the very system he exists 
to defend. He would, as he says, “ deal with the devil him- 
self.” ** Thus, through this desperate alliance between law, 
order, and respectability, on the one hand, and the grimy 
underground forces of shady intrigue and violence, on the other, 
Conrad brings to the fore again the theme he seems to regard 
as an epitomization of a large part of modern life: that of the 
false reputation. He had already dealt with this theme on 
perhaps its most lnpressive scale in Nostromo but as if he 
had not yet exhausted it, he ran it again through the pages 
of The Secret Agent. I have already mentioned Verloc’s false 
reputation as a loyal anarchist, and Vladimir’s among the 
people of “ good society.” We may also note that Michaelis 
is seeking to make his reputation by an autobiography he will 
never finish; and the Professor, whose will to destroy himself 
is taken for granted by all who know him, is secretly troubled 
by such doubts as “ come to all men whose ambition aims at 
a direct grasp of humanity—to artists, politicians, thinkers, 
reformers, or saints.” *° 

The Assistant Commissioner, too, is accepted by Heat on 
certain false premises. Conrad is relentless in draining the last 
drop of irony from the interview. Far from his motive in 
wanting to fathom Heat’s evasions being the conscientious 
performance of a public duty, the Assistant Commissioner him- 
self is hedged on all sides by the threat of personal discomfort; 
like both Heat and Verloc when they are called on the carpet, 


ee 


‘* Ibid., 182. 1° Ibid., 82. 
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he too has reached a semi-ludicrous crisis in his career: one of 
his wife’s friends, an irresponsible society hostess, is Michaelis’s 
patroness; consequently, any harm that comes to the ticket-of- 
leave ex-convict will jeopardize his own social and domestic 
security. Thus, at the bottom of the interview between the 
Assistant Commissioner and Heat, who are warring together 
under the banner of faithful public service, there is a profound 
conflict of private interests. The situation is one of intense 
isolation; though both men unquestionably assume that the 
world they look upon through their different eyes is the same, 
no common ground of agreement between them is possible. 
But to see at its most severe extent the tragic outcome 
of individual lives conducted on entirely different planes— 
how “the envelop of flesh and blood on which our eyes are 
fixed melts before the outstretched hand” to leave only the 
“elusive spirit that no eye can follow, no hand can grasp ’— 
we must turn to the situation of the Verlocs, and particularly 
to that of Winnie whose unhappy fate is the direct result of 
this radical alienation. In the remarkable Chapter XI Conrad 
dramatizes with perfect timing and economy the sudden turn- 
ing-point in Winnie’s career, and in doing so brings the themes 
I have been discussing to a brilliant climax. For Winnie’s 
tragedy, her end in “ utter desolation, madness, and despair,” 
has been latent throughout in her failure to distinguish between 
seeming and being, to establish real communication with those 
closest to her. Even Stevie, the prime object of her solicitude, 
has never been understood fully by her. She saw the anguish 
of his immoderate compassion, but not its “ pitiless rage.” 
In forcing him upon Verloc’s attention, and calling notice to 
his “ usefulness,” she was acting in accordance with her fixed 
idea in fatal ignorance of the boy’s potential destructiveness. 
What makes this all the more devastating is the fact that 
Winnie herself, as the murder finally demonstrates, shares her 
brother’s capacity for such rage. Now and again throughout 
the book hints of her physical resemblance to Stevie are 
dropped, preparing the way for the ultimate revelation of their 
more fatal temperamental resemblance. Yet it is thoroughly 
characteristic of Winnie’s blindness that though she herself 
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is so much like her brother she still remains ignorant of his 
depths. 

But of course her most serious defect of vision has been in 
relation to her husband. The death of Stevie comes as such 
a profound shock to her because it brings in its wake her 
realization that Verloc was never the man she took him for; 
and with that realization the raison d’étre of her marriage, 
and indeed of her whole world—for she has no life apart from 
her husband and brother in whom all her interests are centered 
—collapses. The intolerable truth is forced upon her that the 
assumptions on which she has built her entire life are false. 
In an instant everything is thrown out of focus for her; nothing 
occupies its accustomed place, all the familiar signposts have 
vanished, and the delusive peace and order she has cherished 
crumbles before her like the toppling pieces of colored glass 
in a kaleidoscope. She is left alone as in a dream facing 
blindness and confusion. 

As I indicated at the beginning, however, the portrayal 
of this situation, while intended by Conrad to be the true 
center of the novel’s interest, was not his single aim. The 
credibility of “ Mrs. Verloc’s case ” depends in fact upon the 
success with which Conrad renders the surrounding moral 
atmosphere. The description affixed to the book’s title, “A 
Simple Tale,” applies accurately to Winnie’ story, which 
beneath all the complexities of perspective through which we 
finally come to see it, is fundamentally uncomplicated. But 
from another point of view the description is ironical, for The 
Secret Agent as a whole is not simple. Referring to Winnie in 
his illuminating “ Author’s Note,” Conrad remarks that the 
other figures in the novel are “related directly or indirectly 
to her tragic suspicion that ‘life doesn’t stand much looking 
into.’ *® This reminds us of the fact, pointed out by Professor 
Morton D. Zabel in a discussion of Under Western Eyes, that 
the exiles grouped around Razumov act as “lenses” to 
“ objectify ” or “transfer” his special predicament.’7 Much 
the same technique is being used in The Secret Agent. The 


18 Tbid., xii. 
17 Zabel, Morton D., “ Introduction,” Under Western Eyes, New Directions, 1951, 
XXX1. 
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blindness and confusion of Winnie’s life has its counterpart 
in the blindness and confusion of the lives around her. Nearly 
all are victims of those “ passionate credulities of a mankind 
always so tragically eager for self-destruction.” '* The Anarch- 
ists, for instance, not only exploit these credulities, but are 
themselves dupes—dupes of what Conrad regarded as their 
own fatuous ideals and the “ criminal futility ” that attends 
upon them. We are brought back to that pervasive Conradian 
theme—Illusion; the terrible vision of lives founded on sand. 
Our glimpses of reality, Conrad shows us again, are warped 
and darkened by passion and self-interest, so that we make 
our way, if at all, only at cross-purposes, our experiences, like 
those of Winnie and Verloc, never quite coinciding. The impera- 
tive E. M. Forster chose as an epigraph for Howard’s End, 
* Only connect,” is only too great a necessity here, for the 
world of The Secret Agent is a chaos oi blindly driven atoms 
never cohering, a masque of deluded, helpless, lonely, and futile 
lives. 

And yet perhaps even more fundamental than the theme of 
illusion in binding the different parts of the novel into a unity, 
is that of moral lassitude—another of Conrad’s chief preoccu- 
pations. Here again Winnie’s is the test case; her persistent 
and tragic refusal to look beneath the surface of things is 
the product of just such irresponsibility. And so, of course, 
from Conrad’s point of view are the grandiose schemes of 
the Anarchists—* For obviously one does not revolt against 
the advantages and opportunities ” of the State, “ but against 
the price which must be paid for the same in the coin of 
accepted morality, self-restraint, and toil” '°—the weak-kneed 
indolence of Verloc, the imbecilic strategy of the autocratic 
Vladimir, the sentimental benevolence of Michaelis’s patroness, 
the brazen indifference of Sir Ethelred who cannot be annoyed 
by “ details,” and the criminal compromises of Inspector Heat 
and the Assistant Commissioner. The entire universe of moral 
values is falling apart; the world of The Secret Agent, from 
top to bottom, from the official spheres to the domestic to 
the underground ranks of conspirators, is one of profound 
moral dislocation and anarchy. 








1* The Secret Agent, op. cit., ix. 1° Tbid., 53. 
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As the book approaches its conclusion the process of disso- 
lution becomes ever more headlong until it reaches its sensa- 
tional finale in what is perhaps Conrad’s greatest tour de force, 
the encounter between Winnie and Comrade Ossipon in Chapter 
XII, the last of those three brilliant “interview” scenes I 
have singled out for discussion. After the murder, which takes 
place to the accompaniment of a gas-jet “ purring comfortably 
like a cat ”—an epitomization of the hitherto somnambulistic 
quiet of the marriage—Winnie rushes panic-stricken into a 
situation that reproduces almost identically the one from which 
she has just escaped. In the interview between her and Ossipon 
a surface of apparent accord again conceals the reality of mis- 
understanding. Winnie throws all her trust upon Ossipon as 
she had thrown it, during their marriage, on Verloc. And 
Ossipon takes the latter’s part in believing that he is loved 
for himself. Winnie too makes the same mistake. The tension 
is further increased by the fact that Ossipon believes Verloc 
to have been killed in the explosion, while Winnie irrationally 
assumes he has guessed the truth of the murder. Conrad was 
never more ruthless in showing how difficult it is for human 
beings to communicate with one another in their hours of stress 
and need. These initial misunderstandings then culminate 
symbolically when the pair returns to the shop and stumbles 
about in the dark while a policeman rattles the door, a scene 
which Albert Guerard, Jr. in his recent study of Conrad, has 
described as “ a masterpiece of the macabre absurd.” * Shortly 
after, the collapse of the Verlocs’ false security and respect- 
ability becomes complete when Winnie declares she will run 
away with Ossipon without asking him to marry her. Her 
tragedy is finally rounded out fully when she is betrayed a 
second time by a man in whom she placed all her trust. 

But Ossipon too has been unexpectedly thrown into a state 
of spiritual isolation. When Winnie cast herself upon his care, 
she dragged him into the whole sordid affair. Twenty minutes 
earlier he had been a free man; then chance acted again, and 
he was caught up in a series of events as swiftly as Razumov. 
No one is safe in this world of delusive appearances, Conrad is 


*° Guerard, Albert, Jr., Joseph Conrad, New Directions, New York, 1947, 69. 
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saying, from the image of himself created unknowingly in the 
minds of others: Verloc had no idea that he was worshipped 
so completely by Stevie as a “ good” man; Heyst in Victory 
had no idea that he was making an enemy of Schomberg by 
refusing his table-d’hote; and Razumov never suspected how 
thoroughly he had impressed people as a man worthy of con- 
fidence. Thus Ossipon too, like both Verloc and Winnie, is 
exposed to a series of shocks to his security. Instead of limiting 
his testing situations to a single major one as it occurs to one 
principal figure, Conrad turned The Secret Agent into a verit- 
able fugue of crises. It is indeed one of the bitterest and most 
harrowing novels he ever wrote. Mrs. Verloc’s capacity for 
maternal selfsacrifice is only a dim echo of that alleviating 
note of romance or heroism we find in the earlier sea-stories. 
The moral squalor of the tale is continually augmented by the 
most oppressive of physical surroundings—foul weather, and 
an “enormous” and “monstrous” town, “a cruel devourer 
of the world’s light.” We come away from the book with the 
feeling that it was written at whitehot speed in an agonizing 
mood of indignation and contempt for the folly of mankind, 


and though pity tempers the ferocity we are left at the end 
feeling faintly sick. The words of Hobbes come back upon 
us irresistably: the life of man in his natural condition is 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 
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THE HARMONIOUS VISION 
by DON CAMERON ALLEN 


One of the central poetic topics that engaged the imagination of John Milton 
was that of the vision given to man when he ‘had put his own inner music in 
harmony with that of God. In THE HARMONIOUS VISION this theme 
becomes an important means of explicating some of Milton’s poetry and of 
understanding his artistic intent. 

As Allen leads the reader through Milton’s "poetry, he shows the twin develop- 
ment of Milton as a poet, and of the idea of the “ harmonious vision” in the 
poetry itself. 

In the Fall, the harmonious vision is lost, but it can be won again. Towards 
its recapture, Milton, true son of Eve, expended the full powers of his poetic life. 

The book comprises six essays, written in a scholarly yet engaging style. In 
this new reading of the great poet, Don Cameron Allen has produced a book 
which the publishers believe will be of utmost importance to Miltonists, and 
all serious students of poetry. 
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